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oR, FLOWERS OF LITERATURE, WIT & SENTIMENT. 


From sparkling grotto, or benighted nook, 
We cull the jewels others overlook ; 

Of every hue between the pearl and jet— 
The jems are pure, however coarsely set. 


Vou. I. 


NEAL GORDON, OR INDIAN LOVE, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Hie who values liberty, confines 

His zeal for her predominance, within 

No narrow bounds; her cause engages him 

Wherever pleaded.—’ Tis the cause of man, 

Cowper. 

Early in the summer of the year 1775, a 

British ship of about thirty-four guns, arrived 
off Boston, where other vessels belonging to 


PHILADELPHIA—AUGUST, 1826. 


the mother country were already stationed.— 
In the arrival of an English vessel, there was) 
nothing new or strange, yet it always occa-| 
sioned some excitement, some bustle, not only| 
among those anxious for the success of the 
colonies, but among the colonial royalists, and 
the native subjects of the British realm, , 

The ship was a beautiful model, and she 
entered the broad smooth bay, in tull majes- 
ty; the streamers of the clime to which she 
belonged, floated gaily from the mast head, 
while her canvass was filled with a favourable 
breeze Which wafted her proudly onward to 
the port of her destination. No sooner was 
she perceived, than boats were put off from: 


the various vessels attached tothe British flo- 
ula, whose passengers all anxious to welcome 
the new comers, and hear from friends and 
relatives in their native home, vied with each 
in their instructions to their boatmen 
manfully and strongly to ply the oar, each 
promising full reward to those whose boat 
should first reach the ship. The vessel ha 
how anchored, and the seamen with spirits’ 
heightened by the termination of their voyage 
vere engaged in furling their sails, and the 
avocations consequent upon an arrival. 
The vessel now presented a lively and in- 
eresting scene, friendly recognitions, anxious 
fiquiries and congratulations, all calculated 
0 give additional tints to the picture. 

Another boat now arrived at the ship, con- 
Wining a solitary passenger, independent of 
the oarsmen; he was a man of about forty-fve 
years of are, wearing the uniform of the British 
amy ; as he ascended the side of the vessel 
“cast a hasty inquiring glance towards the 


"ous groups that were formed upon the 


No. 8. 


deck ; which was arrested in the contemplae 
ion of a youth apparently of about twenty, 
who was standing alone at the prow, gazing 
onthe new objects that surrounded him, while 
his fine countenance indicated that his thoughts 
were of a mingled character; now admiring 
what he beheld—now wandering to the scenes 
from which memory can never stray to “ Home, 
sweet Home.” 

‘*} surely know his features,” said the sol- 
dier—and approaching the stranger, accosted 
him with the usual ** welcome to America.” 

The stranger turned to thank him, when 
the soldier recognising him, exclained— 
‘Why Neal! what boy, have you too left 
old England, to try your fortune in America ? 
What! hast forgotten me, youngster ?”? 

‘*No, uncle, | have not forgotten you,” re- 
plied the youth, although so deep!) wa: my 
mind engaged, I did not at first rocogmze 
you.” 

**But you wear no uniform, Neal,” returned 
the uncle, (who henceforward we shall call 
Sir Francis Gordon,) ‘fare you not attached 
to the army or navy ef our sovereign ?” 

“To neither, Sir,” replied Neal; “Iama 


‘/passenger. or rather an adventurer, with a 


mind somewhat unsettled as to the course [ 
shall pursue in the present situation of affairs. 
{ have come to America unprejudiced, per- 
haps to return in the next vessel—perhaps to 
die here.” 

Thou wert ever a strange boy, Neal,”’ re- 
joined Sir Francis—‘‘theie never was an 
control over thee—St. George, lad, but IT would 
wager my good sword against the button on 
thy coat, thou bast left home unknown to thy 
father, and left him either moping it with old 
aunt Di in town, or at the old mansion in 
Richmond.” 


A deep sigh escaped Neal, and he turned 
pene endeavouring in vain to restrain the 
emotion which agitated his whole franie. 

“ Have | hurt thy feelings, boy ?” said Sir 
Francis, kindly. ‘* Forgive a soldier’s rough- 
ness, Neal ; now I recollect, even in thy wild- 
est moods thou didst honour and love thy 
father.” 

The youth looked for a moment on his 
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claimed— | 

nephew is alone—almost friendless 
in the world—that honoured parent of whom 
you speak rests peacefully in earth—now 
smiling, I trust, on his poor son from Heaven.”’ 

This communication had a visible effect. 
upon Sir Francis; be however conquerei| his’! 
feelings, and after a silence of a few minutes, | 
took his nephew by the hand, and with a_ 
countenance beaming with affection, said, | 
“ Come, cheerly boy, you are not alone—I’am | 
with you ; so come, the men in the boat grow | 
impatient—I have a snug mansion in the city” 
which must be your home—so take leave of, 
your shipmates and accompany me.” 

Neal readily consented, and while they are | 
rowing towards Boston, we will take a bricf 
glance at the parentage of this young man, 
who will form a conspicuous character in (his 
humble tale. 

The father of Neal Gordon was a lawyer of 
some eminence; he and Sir Francis were the 
only children of a clergyman of Staffordshire, | 
and while the latter, whose disposition of ad- 
vent rous cast, led him to foreign parts, or to. 
seck for “the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon’s mouth,” the former was quietly pur- 
suing his studies in his native land. Edmund 
Gordon, Esq. the father of Neal, at the age 
of thirty, married a lady of rank and beauty, | 
to whom he was ardently attached. In giving | 
birth to Neal she died, and in her death Mr.- 
Gordon received a blow from whieh he never | 
recovered—he lingered a prey to melancholy 
until he reached the age of fifty when he died, | 
leaving our hero to the care of a maiden sis- 
ter ot his deceased wife, Lady Diana Lith- 
more; Francis Gordon, in the mean time, 
pursued with ardour his military career, and 
having seen some service, and on more than) 
one occasion nobly distinguished himself, | 
was rewarded by the honour of knighthood, | 
and promoted to an honourable command in | 
America. 

Neal, like his uncle, was of a roving dispo- | 
sition; during the lite time of his father, he 
concealed his inclinations; but when he had: 
paid the last sad duties to his parent, he felt 
that every tie which bound him to his home 
was severed, and he resolved to embrace) 


| 


the first opportunity of hastening to Ame- jintcrest all those who, like me, are advocate 
for equal justice to all mankind.” 


rica: 

His arrangements were soon made, and his 
aunt yielding her consent, he obtained a pas- 
sage on board of the ship, (the arrival of which 
we have already noticed,) and on thie first of 
May, 1775, bade adieu to his native land. 

A fine breeze soon bore the gallant barque 
from the view of white cliffed Engiand, and, 


| 


uncle, and falling on his neck, in tears, ex-jjwards the city, the w 


conditions,” assembled to witness the landin 


act of justice towards a nation composed of 


‘my brother’s son, | have a mind to accuse al 


- 


: harves of which were 
crowded with people of * all ages, sexes end 


of the new comers; Neal accompanied his 
uncle to his mansion, where once more Jeay. 
ing them we will briefly notice the situation 
of the colonics at that period. The flames 
which the continued oppression of Great Br. 
tain had excited, had spread from one end of 
the united colonies to the other. tn Boston 
the excitement was great, meetings were Dri. 
vately held, and it was the veneral opinion a 
decisive blow would be shortly struck, ¥ 
was indecd the most interesting period of the 
Revolution; and as we are desirous of tres. 
passing as little as possible upon the patience 
of our readers, we will forbear entering into 
particulars which a reference to history will 


furnish, inasmuch as we merely purpose fur. 
nishing the narrative of an individual advyen. 
turer, and not dn account of that glorious 


contest, delightful as the theme is to the pa. 
triot. 

We again will return to Neal, who, seated 
at the breakfast table on the morning after 
nis arrival, with his uncle, was drawn inte 
conversation oy Sir Francis thus accosting 
him 

‘* And so Neal, you do not intend to take 
up arms in tie cause of our sovereign ?” 

do not,” replied the youth: “TI like not 
this war—it is not just, because it is one which 
he might have prevented.” 

‘Prevented ?” reiterated Sir Francis— 
“prevented ? how? was he to bow and yield 
to the caprice of rebels ?” 

‘* No, Sir,” returned Neal; ‘* but a single 


individuals, born with the same rights as you 
or I, would have as | before said, prevented 
all this bloodshed.’”’ 

** Tush boy!” returned Sir Francis, “ you 
are haif a rebel yourself. By mars! and tt 
would not greatly surprise me were I yet to 
find you inthe American ranks fighting agai: 
your own liege sovereign.” 

This was said half seriously, half jocularly: 
Neal neither confirmed or negatived the 1¢ 
mark, but contented himself by replying— 

“The cause of America, sir, is one of deep 
interest to the world—certainly then, it mus 


‘* Aye, aye, this is the cant daily now,” t 
turned Sir Francis, “ taith, although you 


have you arrested for downright treasol. 
Neal Gordon,” he added with some vebe 
mence, “ seeing that you are not altogether 
favourable to the royal cause, hear me—¢" 


the time noticed in the commencement of 
this tale, she arrived at the port of Boston. 


WeJcft cur hero with his uncle rowing to-'|kon, you will become as an alien to my 


moment you decide on assisting 


posed as Fam to be as a father to you, ti 
in this reve 
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and | now warn you that you need expect no! to be-a sufficient cause for contest, and attack- 
assistance from me should you ever become,ed the gentlemen, who manfully resisted 
a prisoner while fighting against your native: them, but in all probability would have fallen 
land.” -vicums to their fury but for the timely as- 
He fixed his piercing eyes upon hisnephew, sistance of Neal. Percetwing that they were 
as though expecting a disavowal of any in- attached to the regiment which Sir Francis 
tent like that he suspected; but he was dis- commanded, he made himself known to the 
appointed. ! sokliers and threatened to report them to 
“Unele Francis,” answered Neal, ‘* most their commander ; this had no visible effect; 
certain it is, that in this contest I shall noi their passions were too much excited to listen 
draw a sword for England, nor do I say that] even to the voice of authority. Neal then 
have determined to oppdse her—I am not de- rushed into the crowd and placing himself 
cided; but if I should (for with the sentiments immediately before one of the gentlemen who 
entertain it is not improbable) it will be was considerably advanced life, cried, 
from a full conviction of the perfect justice of “ Strike now if you dare ; for every blow wil] 
the cause of the colonics; and the entire be- be received by me.” 
lief that it is my duty, as one who values liber- Perceiving this, the soldiers, of one accord, 
ty and justice, to aid their cause by assisting stopped, and Neal seizing the opportunity it 
an injured and oppressed people.” presented to appease them, distributed 
Sir Francis now rose from lis seat, and for moncy among them and succeeded in dispers- 
a few minutes paced rapidly up and down the ing them. 
apartment in great agitation; he at length Strange as it may appear, notwithstanding 
stopped in front of his nephew, who likewise it was mid day no one was attracted by the 
had’arose)from his chair and said— noise to the spot—it was to be sure somewhat 
“Neal Gordon, from the sentiments you retired ; but even had it been in a more popu- 
have this day uttered, I consider you as enter-,)lous and trequented part, tle probability is, 
taining treasonable intentions; and feel it my!1t would have been the same, for the people 
duty as an officer of his majesty, to arrest you, had become so intimidated by the frequent 
in his name.” occurrence of these broils, that they were ac- 
‘* As you please, sir,” said Neal; ** but re-)iually afraid to volunteer their assistance 
collect that what I said, was in unreserved) least it should lead to a general and distress- 
communication, elicited by your remarks, and. ing riot. 
spoken candidly not to the officer of King) ‘The companion of the gentleman whose 
George, but to my uncle—arrest me, sir; Ido life our hero had in all probability saved, was 
not question your right to doso. I knew that’ a young mau wiio had received considerable 
you possessed that right when, trusting to/injury in the contest. Neal readily consented 
your honour, I frankly placed myself in your’ to assist the ola gentleman in conducting his 
power; but you have the right no doubt, and! friend to his mansion, which was not far dis- 
if vou will, why exercise it.” | tant, and where he learned that the old gentle- 
Again a few minutes of silence ensued—the man was Mr. Richard Fanshaw, an American, 
sentiments of the uncle and nephew were evi-| zealous in the cause of his country, and the 
dently at issue—yet the former could not but! young man was his nephew, Henry Scidmore, 
acknowledge the justice of Neal’slastremarks, who was about entering into the service of 
and he said— the colonies. 
“T acknowledge that you have the advan-; Neal having conducted Mr. Scidmore to 
tare of me here, sir; but henceforward re- the mansion of his uncle, readily accepted the 
member, remarks like those you have this) invitation of the latter to become a frequent 
morning uttered, will be heard by the soldier, | visitor in his family, and again proceeded in 
and not the unele,”’ quest of a new abode; having procured one, 
He left the room ; and Neal feeling that he ‘he returned to Mr. Fanshaw, whose daughter, 
could not reside in harmony with his uncle,!a beautiful girl of eighteen, was then intro- 
resolved upon seeking another abode, and duced to him. Daily our hero visited the ven- 
alter writing a note to his uncle, expressing /erable Mr. Fanshaw ; he listened with ardour 
that determination, left the house of Sir Fran- to the conversation of that gentleman on the 
cis in search of lodgings. subject of his country—he felt that the cause 
Popular disturbances and quarrels between of the colonies was just, and determined to 
the British soldiers and Americans were at, be an actor as well as an advocate in their be- 
that time common in Boston ; to one of these, half. There was another voice whose ‘* sil- 
quarrels, Neal was a witness in his walk from! ver melody’’ he listened t —another advocate | 
his uncle’s dwelling that morning : several for an injured country—and it was Anna Fan- 
British soldiers overhearing a remark which aishaw ; he loved the artless girl, and she felt a 
gentleman had made to his companion rela-'!pleasure in the society of Neal, which plea 
uve to the existing controversy, conceived it sure ripened into a reciprocity of that passion 
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which animated the breast of the young man.; 
—Henry Scidmore soon recovered from his 
wounds, and a friendship was formed between 
him and Neal, which never abated in its fer- 
vency -together they entered the colonial 
army, pledged to stand by each other in 
every extremity, both ardent in the cause of 
liberty. 

During the summer, nothing of importance 
occurred in which Neal was engaged-—-one 
event alone happened in which he felt an in- 
terest ; it was the death of Mr. Fanshaw— 
the good old man had been attacked with a 
fever which in a short time terminated his 
existence. 

The grief of Anna was naturally great; ex- 
cepting Mrs. Scidmore, the mother of Henry, 
she had now no relative, and she felt desolate 
and almost heart broken. The bloom of 
youth and healthfulness was destroyed by the 
chill hand of grief, and her beautiful eyes 
were long suffused with tears of filial sorrow. 
but this excess of grief wore away—time is a) 
good physician and love was here hisauxiliary. 
Neal’s attention to Anna was unremitted ; she 
felt her sorrows less severe when he was near. 
her, and knew that he would prove a faithful 
friend; a fond protector—he would read to 
her, and essay every art to alleviate her sor-, 
pow ; and with effect surely there is nothing 
in life so well calculated to increase love, as. 
a friend in our sorrows, to lighten and allevi- 
ate them--the attentions of Neal served to 
strengthen the bond which love had entwined: 
around the hearts of the youth and Anna— 
closer uniting—age making them as it were, 
one. The joys of the one were the joys of 
the other—their sorrows and anxieties alike, 
mutual, and soon again health bloomed on 
Anna’s cheek. 

To the proposals of Neal that she would 
become his bride she consented, on condition 
that the ceremony should be deferred for a 
twelvemonth—a condition to which Neal sub- 
mitted with reluctance. 

We have already seen that Neal had become 
a soldier of America; the time was now fast 
approaching when he was to be called into 
actual and active service. | 

As we are anxious te abbreviate this sto 
so faras we can consistently with the events, 
on which it is predicated, we will at once 
hasten to the period when Arnold, in con- 
junction with Montgomery, was about exe- 
cuting his project of carrying Quebec by sur- 
prise. 

The winter had set in with the greatest se- 

‘ verity, and it was in its depth that the execu. 
tion of this bold design was to be attempted. 


— 


paired to Anna, and found her, as he had ex. 
pected to find her, melancholy and Weeping 

as the idea of her parting from him arose in 
her mind. | 
** Anna, dear Anna,” said he, * let me not 
behold this excess of grief—let me not view 
the poignancy of thy sorrow, or it will unfit 
me for the soldier’s duty—1 have come—.” 

‘*'To part from me,” interrupted the love. 
ly girl. ** Yes, I know it all, Neal, you have 
come to part from me, and God knows we 
may never again meet on edrth. Do not leave 
me, dear Neal. I am almost alone in the 
world, and nearly heart broken. Ah! Neg] 
must you go?” 

“ Must I go ?>—Anna, Americais your native 
soil, injured, borne down by oppression. Do 
you forget with what eloquence you urged 
her cause to me ? I have sworn to aid it—] am 
in honour bound to do so. Girl of my heart 
ask thee, now must go ?” 

Anna fell upon his neck, and sobbed bittey. 
ly ; this vent of feeling seemed to relieve her 
and while she held Neal’s hand clasped in 
both of her’s, she looked in the face of hey 
lover, and said, while in every word her en- 
ergy increased : 

“fam a weak, foolish maiden, and forget 
in my love for thee, Neal, my duty to my 
country. Go, Neal, though dangers will sur- 
round thee, go; for thy honour is dearer to 
me than life ; glory awaits thee, even shouldst 
irony fail; for even the failure of a noble ac- 
tion has attendant honours, while its success 
gives immortality to all who aided its promo- 
tion. But Neal,” she continued, ‘‘ we need 
not part—I can accompany thee—I have heard 
of females who have gone with their Lords 
to wars athwart the seas, in ages ruder than 
this in which we live. J shall feel no danger 
that is shared with thee.” 

** Noble Girl!” returned Neal—-‘* how 
proud I am of thy love, words cannot ex- 
press ; but thou knowest not what thou askest 
-—wert thou to accompany me, in my fears for 
thee I should forget my duty as a soldier— 
the distance is great, the journey dreary; 
though we shall have no sea te cross, we must 
travel through a wilderness, where the snow 
is deeper than thou hast ever seen; ford 
streams, and perhaps encounter savages fiercet 
than the beasts of the forests we shall have to 
exp ore. No, Anna, it must not be—I leave 
the under the protection of Scidmore’s mo- 
ther—I shall not feel the anxiety knowing 
thou art here, that I should if thou wert at my 
side—therefore, dearest, think not to go with 
me onan exhibition so hazardous, at a seaso! 
like this.” 


It was the lot of Neal and Henry Scidmore 
to be attached to Arnold’s regiment, and for 
the firs! time Neal felt a lover’s pains. 

The night previous to his departure he re- 


The eloquent arguments of love, are seldom 
unsuccessful. Anna reluctantly consented to 
remain, and they parted, There isa consolato- 
Iry sweetness in the parting hour; the tears 
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that are then shed soothe the agonies of the ‘sive cold, he fell senseless upon the ice; Sa- 
heart. as the dews of heaven soften and revive || batis, a chief of the Abenaquis tribe of friendly 
the parched carth ; there is a magic, (a sad Indians, perceiving him in this situation, hu- 
sweet magic to be sure,) in the prolonged) manely raised him and bore. him in safety to 
« farewell,” and when accompanied when||the shore; he then chafed his temples and 
jovers part with the beseeching, as Do not for- continued with him until he perceived some 
get me, love,” there is a pang, which is soothed signs of returning life ; an American soldier 
by the promise, the heart-breathed promise|jhere joined them, whose canteen fortunately 
of eternal constancy. contained some liquor, which our hero swal- 
Arnold proposed taking Quebec by sur-|\lowed and felt revived. 
prise, and marched towards there at this in-|| ‘* White man, (said the Indian to Neal,) the 
clement season through a dreary wilderness,||great spirit has again given you life ; we have 
the ground covered with snow and fresh ob-)|crossed the water; we are out of the power 
stacles presenting themselves almost at every|/of the enemy ; Sabatis will be a friend to you, 
step. he willsee you in safety until you are strong ; 
The dangers and fatigues were nothing, for] will you go with me young man ?”’ 
his hopes of success were great, and had he|| Neal readily complied; the country was un- 
been fortunate enough to have reached there!) known to him, and he thankfully yielded him- 
as soon as he had expected he would probably|jself to the Indian’s protection, and after jour- 
have accomplished the design of this memo-) neying a few days they arrived atthe wigwam 
rable expedition. On the 31st of December,) of Sabatis. 
1775, at 12 o’clock at night, the Americans}; In a long low hut into which our hero was 
under the gallant Montgomery assembled for! introduced by his friendly guide, were seated 
the purpose of assaulting Quebec : It will be!}a woman with an infant in her lap, and a girl 
remembered that Neal and his friend Scid-|\of about seventeen; they rose on their en- 
more belonged to the division of which Arnold trance, and in the joyful welcome Sabatis 
had the command—our hero as he approach-| received, Neal discovered they were the wife 
ed the city thought of England; one of her! and children of his preserver. 
bravest sons had perished there, and ere long) ‘‘ Watcheta, (said the Indian to the elder 
the same fate might attend him. The night)female, this white man is a friend, we have 
was piercing cold and dark, the snow fell with|| travelled through the forest, and have crossed 
great violence, and the wind blew a burricane,| the water on the ice to escape from our ene- 
yet still they urged onward te the contest.— | mies—see, his face is not red, nor is the co- 
On the morning of the 1st of January two at-|!lor of health upon his cheeks, nor its bright- 
tacks were made, led by Montgomery, Arnoldj|ness in his eyes. Watcheta, you must nurse 
and Livingston. The last of these attacks) him for he is weak and not used to hardships, 
by Montgomery, with his division of New-York!,you must nurse him as you did our little one 
troops, was made by way of Cape Diamond--/|| when he was ill.” 
he passed the piquet, he pressed on gallant-|;| Neal was indeed ill, the recent hardships 
ly and attacked the guard house ; the enemy,|to which he had been exposed, and which he 
here received him with a heavy discharge of never before had experienced, had complete- 
grape shot, and at this point the gallant Mont-||ly enervated him; his bones were stiff and 
gomery fell. It would be unnecessary to en-|, aching, he was helpless; on an humble bed in 
ter more minutely in the account of this attack |the hut of Sabatis, he was placed, and from 
—Montgomery had fallen, Arnoid was borne} which for three months he never arose. Coo- 
wounded to the hospital—the Americans were ‘thala, the daughter of Sabatis, attended him. 
confined in a small space, and the whole force), With the greatest care, siie watched by him 
of Sir Guy Carleton was directed to Arnold’s day and night, and would endeavour to lull 
division ; the arms of the colonies were unsuc-| him to repose as a tond motlier would her sick 
cessful, but still they acquired some glory ;),infant, by warbling the wild but sweet songs 
the undertaking was a bold one, and its failure||of her race ; and when a groan escaped him 
was not the consequence of any want of skill|'she would sigh so decply, and so feelingly, 
or valour in its projectors. ‘The American|that the heart of our hero was touched ; he 
loss was heavy, and among others Neal lost his||felt the ariless child lovechbhim, and he thought 
faithful friend Scidmore. Our hero perceived,| of his Anna and piti¢d the Indian maiden.— 
that some Americans and all the Indians (for it} The heaith of Neal returned as spring began 
will be as well here to notice that for the first to give verdure to the fields, and tree and 
time during the revolution Indians were here} flower began to put forth their blossoms. 
employed by our forefathers,) escaped by}; ‘ You are well now Blue Eyes, (which was 
venturing to cross the bay of St. Charles on)}the name the tndian family had bestowed on 
the ice. Nealresolved upon doing so lke-| our hero) you are well now,” said Cooshala, 
wise, and he had nearly reached the opposite} and you can walk with me to the valley and 
share, when fuom fatigue, hunger and exces-!'see how beautiful all things look—before you 
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came here Cooshala loved to gaze upon them,' they will be unhappy; they will not know 
but now she would much rather gaze upon! where thou art.” : 
you. The red men have not blue eyes like) “Oh! yes,” returned she, “before | left 
you; Oh no! they are not so beautiful. 1 once the wigwam I laid a violet tied under a cedgy 
loved Natanis; he was to have been my hus- sprig, on the pillow of my sleeping mother— 
band, but I do not love him now—I give my she will know by that Lam with you, for you 
love to you, you shall stay in our wigwam and are tall like the cedar, and your eyes‘are 
he my husband.” blue, like the violet. Sabatis will not care. 
‘* Artless ! warm hearted creature !” replied for he loves my brother better than Cooshala 
Neal, “I cannot deceive thee—hear me Coo- ited men do not often love their daughters,” 
shala: suppose thou hadst married Natanis,| Neal could not resist the simple eloquence 
and were forced to leave him to go far away, |of this child of Nature, and he said— 
that I had never come here, and he was dear|| “Come, then, Cooshala—but we have a 
to thee, would’st thou have lov’d another red long and wearying journey before us.” 
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man, and abandon him?” 

Not if 1 loved him dearly as TI do you!’’ re- 
plied the girl. 

‘© Well then, Cooshala, I cannot stay here, 
I must go to her who is to be my wife, whom 
I love dearly ; she knows not where Iam; 
she thinks perhaps that Iam dead and is un- 
happy; I must hasten to relieve her, Cooshala, 
I must leave this place !” 

The simple girl gazed on him for some time 
in silence, at length she said, 

‘©Go to her! goto her, Blue Eyes! and I 
will go with you; L should like to behold her, 


for she must be beautiful if you love her—but 


come with me now, you must walk inthe new 
air, it will bring the color of health to your 
cheek as it does the green to the prairie, 


and the red tint to the rose!”’ 


Neal gratified this desire of the artless girl, 


and as they continued their ramble, so did 
she this strain of conversation, always declar- 
ing her determination to accompany him when 
he should leave the wigwam. 

Neal anxious to prevent her doing so, rose 
early the next morning and left the wigwam, 
after taking leave of Sabatis, and rewarding 


him for his kindress. He had proceeded some 


way beyond the settlement when he heard a 


quick step behind him, and turning he beheld 


Cooshala. 

Cooshala,”’ he cried, foolish girl, why 
will you follow me ?” 

“Ah!” returned the girl, “did you sup- 
pose Cooshala’s eyes could have been closed, 
when she knew you were soon to leave her? 
No, no, 1 heard you leave the wigwam—l 
heard you bid farewell to Sabatis. I rose 
from my bed and left the wigwam, and fled 
as the red deer flies from the hunter to follow 
you. Blue eyes, let Cooshala be your guide 
—let her be where she can behold you until 
her eyes are sightless. The sun, the moon 
and stars are beautiful, and so are the flowers 
of spring; but you are more so, and the 
voices of the morning birds are sweet, but 
yours is far sweeter to the ears of Cooshala! 
Ah! blue eyes, then let her be where she 
can behold you, and hear your voice.” 

“ But,” said Neal, “thy parents, Cooshala, 


** Cooshala does not mind it,” she cried, 
because with you—you are good, you love 
me now, blue eyes; 1 can sing again”’—-and 
‘she commenced a wild sweet air, the words 
‘a which may be thus rendered— 


‘I go with my love, where the red deer ne’er 
| roam, | 

Behind me, I leave my wild native home ; 
i go where the young birds ne’er sing on the 
tree, 


\4 
‘But the voice of my lover is sweeter to me. 


I go where no prairies are waving so green, 
Where the sons of my father but seldom are 
seen ; 
‘Where flowers bloom not like they do home, 
‘in thee, 
But he whom I love is more beauteaus to me. 


Fhen, blue eyes, light hearted I wander with 

thee, 
My home, now thou hast left it, has no charms 

tor me ; 
With thee will Cooshala in cheerfulness rove, 
Ah! blue eyes, despise not the Indian girl's 
| love. 


} They proceeded on their way, Cooshala 
‘all animation, Neal pensively and in silence; 
ithe girl perceived this and her spirits were 
checked. 

| “Ah!” she said, “blue eyes is sad—there 
‘is not joy in his heart, and Cooshala must not 
ibe glad. Shall I sing for you? you said my 
‘song would soothe you, when you were sick 
jand pale in my father’s wigwam.” 

| ‘Not now, Cooshala, not now,” returned 
Neal, “ my heart is pained, and thy song wil 
but increase its anguish.” | 

| They had now entered a thick forest which 
stretched itself for more than a mile along 
the path they had to pursue. There is beat 
ty in the thick green wood, aye, and terror 
Here tall rows of pine trees with their thick 
green foliage in all the freshness of springs 
shed their dark shadows over the path; # 
was a forest of various trees, the oak spre4 
its large branches proudly, and the elm vied 
with it, and the tree of the horse chesnt\ 


spread its broad leaves intermingling them 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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how with the branches of the elm and oak. It \tinued until she heard from Neal, when hope 
was a beautiful forest smiling as has been said again inspiring her heart, restored the bloom 
left ‘1 the youthfulness of spring. But it had its: to her cheeks, and lustre to her eyes. 
edar terrors; it was the home of the snake and'; Wereturn to Neal, whom we left with poor 
ae beasts of prey. The wol, and the bear, and Cooshals in the forest—with the bleeding girl un 
the panther had their abode in its his arms he was seated on the ground, en- 
Neal and Cooshala walked on in silence.-—! deavouring vainly to staunch the blood which 
They had advanced some distance in the flewed fast from her throat.—“ dear & 
nails. forest, and their progress was arrested, when! Cooshala,” cried Neal, “look up, if it is only | oH: 
_ from a thicket they beheld two glaring eyes| for an instant.” She did open her eyes, and Pleat 
like balls of fire-—a wolf fierce and snarling!!looked in the face of Neal--she smiled sweet- 
was there, crouched and ready for prey—in-|ly; in recognition of him she pressed her | We 
‘ths stantaneously he leaped upon the devoted|/hand upon his eyes, and then taking his, she ie. f 
otal girl, seizing her by the throat. Laid it upon her heart, as though to tell him any . 
is “}Jorror!” cried Neal; he presented his that its last throb was for him, and held it ee art 
pte rifle, fired, but the ball whizzed harmlessly |'there until each pulsation became fainter and 
ata over the head of the animal—with the butt of /fainter, until there was stillness in the bosom 
Te the piece he hit the wolf a blow of great vio- |which not long since had been warm with 
lence on the head. He roared violently, jlife and love. It was not long ere Neal 
ne’er and dropping the girl, crouched as though ||felt conscious of her death; he sighed bitter- 
intending to leap on Neal; another well di-)ly, yet he could not weep. . 
e ; rected blow, however, stunned him and he|} ‘*So voung,” he said, ‘*so beautiful, and 
on the fell. Neal then recollected that Subatis had,|}dead—dead for thy fondness for me, poor 
on parting, presented him with a scalping |Cooshala—this mutilated form is thine—those 
) me. knife, with which he despatched the beast— j pale lips upon which words of such pure 
as he then raised the bleeding Cooshala from jfondness so lately hung are silent, and the 
ian rll the earth, and while he is endeavouring to!llove beams of thy bright black eyes, have 
restore her to animation, we will take a glance | fled with their brightness forever. 
5 eae at his betrothed in Boston. He buried the Indian girl, silently and sad- 
‘ Anna Fanshaw, when she parted from Neal, ly, in that lone forest as the gold and purple 
ad aia whom she knew had left her upon an uncer-||beams of the setting sun were reflected on 


tain and dangerous expenition, felt lonesome ||the trees. There was no friend save Neal, 
and unhappy. She would have accompanied | whose tears mingled with the earth that co- 
iim, but she was forced to yield to his per- | vered her—no parentto weep over her grave, 
suasions and remain under the protection or fond sister to mingle her sobs with a mo- 
of Mrs. Scidmore. ther’s tears. The only tears that bedewed 

This good old lady, although her own heart!|the forest sod were those of gratitude and 
was heavy, having parted with her only child, friendship. Neal having pertormed these 
the solace of her widowhood, conquered her |last sad duties to the remains of the poor In- 
own feelings that she might not add to the /dian girl, resumed his homeward course m 


ler with 


charms 


——— 


ss rove, 
in girl's 


sorrow Of her young friend. While the ac-||loneliness and sadness. 

eget counts of the progress of the army were re-| One lovely evening in the latter part of q 
ats: Were ceived, Anna felt some comfort ; some rays'|May, while Anna was seated in the parlour, { a 
4_there of hope shed its warming influence on her conversing with Mrs. Scidmore, the servant |, Oa 
ores heart. But when the intelligence of its failure || entered the apartment, and handed a letter to | ar 
part ne arrived, and Scidmore’s untimely death ascer- | Miss Fanshaw. Bi) 


tained, yet not a word as to Neal’s fate, then’ ‘it is from Neal,” cried the once more 


‘ere sick 
ere sit the poor girl lost all self command ; not even'||happy girl, as she opened and hastily perused 


health and happiness—this melancholy 


turned the grief of poor Mrs, Scidmore checked the |its contents —** he will be with us to-morrow i 
nae loudness of her sorrow—at length it became'|quite early, and I shall again be happy.— i. 
bong exhausted by its own violence; but when |Dear Mrs. Scidmore, why do you not give i 
oat which month after month passed away, and no ac- |me joy 
sine counts came from Neal, suspense almost de-| May joy be long yours, my child, and un- at 
pile al prived her of reason. Ofien in her phrenzy alloyed so far as earthly joys can be,” replied | i 
she would endeavour to rush from the house, |the old lady; but rejoiced as I shall be to 
athe declaring ‘ she would fly to Neal,” but was|| welcome Neal, I shall feel a bitter pang—he hae. 
prevented. icomes in health and safety; but my poor ibe 
f ce This wildness of grief in time wore away, || Henry x | RE 
read and melancholy silenee followed—anxiety|| ‘Fhe old lady wept, and Anna felt regret. q 
snd weeping dimmed the lustre of her eyes, Pardon my rash hilarity, dear Madam,” 
Be fe and robbed her cheeks of the rasy bloom that!/she said, “I fear my conduct has been un- i ya hat 
Ting them once existed there in all the loveliness of feeling, but believe me, most unintentionally 
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and superintendence that it was destroyed 
|That fact, for some cause, he has denied, but 
the denial is not credited, and the honor of 
en sleep from the pillow of Anna, and hope|jhaving devised this expedient for the deliver. 
and joy that night deprived: her of repose. —_||ance gf his country yet rests on him. “ Mos. 

She rose with the morning sun, and soon|icow, gilded with its golden cupolas, the 
after entering the parlour, Neal’s not forgot-jcradle and tomb of the Russian nobility - 
ten step was heard in the hall, and she ran ‘contained at that time two hundred and ninety. 
with joy to meet him. |five churches, and fifteen hundred mansions 
** Neal, dear Neal,” she cried, and she was |with their gardens and dependencies, inter. 
clasped with fondness to her lover’s breast. ||mixed with smaller houses . and cottages 

“ Anna, I am delighted to behold thee thus. spread over several leagues of territory. 
Health’s bloom is on thy cheeks, and happi- ‘These edifices, including even the shops, are 
ness in thy smile.” ‘described as all covered with polished and 

‘*Happiness!” cried the joyful maiden— painted iron.—The churches were surround. 
** Ah! Neal, have not you returned?” jed by a terrace, and several steeples, ter. 

Mrs. Scidmore now entered the apartment,! minating in golden balls, above which was 
and although her welcome of Neal was tear-| exhibited the crescent, and lastly, the cross, 
ful, it was not the less sincere. Neal upon denoting the successive triumphs of Mahome- 
enquiring for his uncle, Sir Francis, learned) tanism. and Christianity. A single ray of sun. 
he had returned to England. |shine caused this splendid city to glisten with 

Our hero related to Anna the story of his''a thousand colors. At sight of it the traveller 
adventures from the time of his preservation,|paused, delighted andastonished. It remind- 


The old lady freely forgave her, and cheer- 
fulness again reigned in the family. 
Many a night anxiety and sorrow had driv- 


by Sabatis, and when he related to her, how 
fondly he had been beloved by Cooshala, and 
her hapless fate, tears of pity were shed by 


ed him of the prodigies with which the 
oriental poets had amused his childhood; 


while, on entering it, the wealth and luxury, 


his interested auditors, and often, in after life, the gorgeous spectacles and sumptuous festi- 
Anna would sigh as she recollected the story vities, which he witnessed, made fim imagine 
eal continued firm in the cause of Ameri- Suc’ is Moscow cescribed tu Save Deen by 
ca, regardless of personal sufferings; he never one of the historians of the ca ‘paign, when 
shrank from the performance of any duty, his the progress of the French invaders led to 
situation as a volunteer in that glorious strug- the resolution of devoting it a sacrifice to the 
gle imposed upon him—-he fought under the) flames, an idea which was conceived and cxe- 
command of our Nation’s Father, by whom, cuted by Count Kostopchin. T he details 
on the field, he was brevetted a Captain, a which Segur has given ot the events attending 
reward only equalled by the glorious termi-,jit, ishighlyinteresting. Struck with astonish- 
nation of the Revolutionary contest. ment at the silence which prevailed, on luis 
twelve month to which she had limited the con-'|the reports of his officers, that Moscow was 
summation of his wishes, she was united tojideserted. This was a disappointment for 
the man of her heart. Never was there a/which he was notprepared. Little, however, 
contin 1C1 : i ification which he was ye 
children to her, whose affection and attention; In a few hours the alarm was sounded that 
seemed to repair the loss she had sustained the city was on fire in several places. At 
in the death of her only child, and on her//first it was attributed to the carelessness of 
death she bequeathed them her property,' the soldiery, and the indignation of the 
veal and Anna lived long and happily, mu-|authors of the calamity.—But it was s 

tually blessed, in the society of an interesting found that these fires owed their origin to 
family; they felt beyond that circle, there other causes, All efforts to arrest their pro- 
was no place of surer, truer happiness on//gress were found unavailing, In attempting 
earth. ALCANZOR. ||to escape from the place where he had taken 
——<—— his residence, the Emperor was nearly sut- 


COUNT ROSTOPCHIN. 

This distinguished Russian nobleman, 
whose name is associated with one of the 
most extraordinary events recorded in history, 
died lately at Moscow. He was governor of 
that city at the time of the invasion of Russia 
by Bonaparte, and it was under his direction: 


focated.—For several days and nights this 
terrible conflagration continued, and Moscow 
became a vast heap of ruins. But at the 
destruction of this splendid city, it was no 
the Russians, but their enemies who shed 
bitter tears! In making this sacrifice Rostop- 
chin consigned to destruction the noblest 9 
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splendid mansion at Woronowo to be also des- 
troved, inscribing on the iron gate of achurch 
which was left standing, this memorial, which 
the French, shuddering with surprise, read as 
they approached :—** For eight years’ I have 
been embellishing this place, where I have 
lived happy in the bosom of my family. The 
‘nhabitants of this estate will leave it on your 
approach, while I have set fire to my house 
that it might not be polluted with your pre- 
sence. Frenchmen! I have relinquished to 
vou my two houses in Moscow, with furniture 
‘o the amount of half a miliion of rubles. 
Here you will find nothing but ashes!” 

These scenes were but of yesterday—but 
where are the actors in them? “ Alexander! 


smile, and heard him mutter, “ My destiny is 
commencing.’’- He was a brave fellow, but 
not too merciful; for, when he entered Tou- 
ton, the day the Enghsh troops evacuated it, 
he had the streets swept with cannon, and 
down he marched his brigade first to the quay ; 
and when I got there with my men a terrible 
sight it was; for there were the ships blazing, 
and women and children screaming and im- 
ploring mercy, and to be taken on board the 
boats; and then two powder ships which had 
been set on fire, blew up with a tremendous 
roar, and the whole harbour looked like pur- 
gatory, with the poor devils struggling upon 
the’ water, and the trumpets and drums sound- 


Gis 

4 
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the Deliverer” is no more, and he who swayed. ing, and the houses on fire, and the cries of 
the sceptre of uncontrolled sovereignty over terror and rage which we heard all round! 
so large a portion of the globe, rests power-' Ma foi! {thought too, that the young Chief 
less in the tomb; while, in another hemis-| de Brigade looked as if he was just in his ele- 
pliere, we behold the sepulchre of his rival, ment, for he was as cool and calm among 


the conqueror of nations, himself so great, 
and to.whom so many, either as allies or 
enemies, owed their greatness, ** Sic transit. 
gloria mundi.” 
—_- 
NAPOLEON, 


itall as if he had been at a skirmish in the 
College of Brienne. When the Government 
changed, he was arrested at Nice, (whither he 


had retired, as a Terrorist ;) but he was soon: 


released, and I never heard of or saw him 
again, till he was the General of the Italian 


The following particulars of this extraordi-| army. I was a little confounded when I found 
nary man are given in a Very interesting work. myself afterwards taking an oath of fidelity to 
recently published, cailed ** Recollections of a. him. Mais ma for! I had rather be where I 
Pedestrian”? ** Toulon has become farnous in| 2%, with a good glass of wine, than have been 
listory, for having been the spot upon which} Emperor of France, and now lying in my 
acertain Lieut. of Artillery first made himself grave” 7 he reflection, if not one which did 
known, during its occupation by the Enghsh,|, credit to my informant, as an ambitious or en- 
His behaviour, during that period, afterwards! terprising man, at least proved his philoso- 
recommended him to more particular notice, | phy ; and had the subject of it been as indif- 
isaman well qualified to execute bloody and; ferent to fame and power as his ancient ac- 
wirelenting projects. determined upon) quintance, Europe might, perhaps, have 
Making some inquiries respecting the events | been now at pete with the Republick of 
that had occurred during the seige ; and hav-|| France ; the Duke -of Wellington, plain Sir 
ing a letter to deliver to a gentleman, to whom || Arthur W ellesley ; Waterloo, a nameless vil- 
Jiiad been recommended, I proceeded to his lage ; Venice, a free state; and the rider on 
house, which stood not far from the Court.—| the whirlwind—the director of the storm him- 
He was at home, received me with much po-. Self, an elderly contented coffee drinking in- 
lteness, and requested that L would dine with valid. Such is destiny !—such is the influ- 
him that day. I did so, and met two or three €nce of one mighty sleepless spirit, which 
persons. After dinner our conversation turn-, feels itsown. Like the proud vessel which, 
édupon the death of Bonaparte, which had compared to the vast and yawning abyss 
ken place not a very long time before. An around her, is as a speck, an atom, yet by 
ll man who was one of the company, said, | the skill of those within her, makes the winds 
‘Wien | knew the future King of France.’— )and waves subservient to her course. . 


Did you know him intimately asked.—| 

g No! Sir, no! it was difficult to do that. He ; ae 

n Was always cold and reserved, and there was A SOLDIER'S REVENGE. 

if omething in his eye that made one feel un-|| The decree of the French Convention that 
‘iS ‘sy in his company. Besides, he appeared|| one-third of the officers of the army should be 
Ww be constantly ruminating on some project ;;named by the government, was very ill re- 
he id | weli remember that when the news of)| ceived by the troops, who saw in it a new in- 
jot Hc approach of our army had arrived, at the, fringement on that lberty which they had 
ed Be that Toulon was occupied by the Eng || bought at the expense of so many crimes; and 
»p- isi, he seemed to become every day more) what rendered the measure still more disgust- 


of ailess, And then the army came, and Sali-' ing to them was, that the officers thus named, 
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who were generally the minions of some great! 
men, were in most cases very unfit for the | 
situation which favor, not merit, had procured : 
them. 

It was during this epoch that Charles La 
Croix, a young man of good family was named 
to the captaincy of a regiment stationed in| 
Provence. His appointment was peculiarly| 
disagreeable to the officers of that regiment, 
because they were all extremely attached to! 
their first lieutenant: they had joined unan- 
imously in recommending him to the Con- 
vention for the vacant company, which to say 
the truth, he well merited by the services he’ 
had rendered his country ; services of which: 
his scars presented abundant testimonials. 
The officers espoused his cause with more 
than common eagerness; and it was determin- 
ed nem. con. to make unusually short work 
with the new intruder. | 

I.a Croix presented himself at the colonel’s 
house, wholly unsuspicious of the persecution 
which awaited him.—That officer had need of 
all his prejudices against the new-comer to 
enable him to persist in the resolution he had 
formed of receiving him very coldly.—He was 
a noble looking youth of about twenty-two, 
whose handsome manly countenance was 
rendered extremely prepossessing by ablend., 
ed expression of frankness, bravery and bene- 
voleiice. 

** I hope sir,” cried he, in an austere tone, 
«you will pay proper attention to the duties 

your command; and that vou will not at- 
tempt to introduce into my regiment the vices 
of Paris.” ‘*Colonel,” replied the young 
man, with an ingenuous blush, “I trust that 

ou will have reason to be satisfied with me. 

shall endeavor to follow the example of my, 
comrades, and [ hope that my efforts to gain. 
their regard will obtain for me the benefit of 
their advice, which 1 am certain I must, from 
my inexperience, have great need of.”” ‘‘Sir,”, 
replied the colonel roughly, ‘*you would have 
acted more wisely if you had acquired the 
experience you must be so much in want of, 
before you tuok upon yourself the command, 
ofa company. Look at your first lieutenant, 
and judge how painful it must be to see him- 
self commande: by one of your age, by a mere 
novice in a profession of which he is thorough 
master.” 

**{ feel all the truth of your observation,” 
replied La Croix, in a modest but firm tone: 
*‘ but do me the justice, sir, to believe, that I 
am not here by my own choice, 1 would 
gladly have contented myself with an inferior, 
rank, but my patron thought it beneath him 
to solicit any thing under a captaincy.—lf, 
however, colonel, you find my mexpcrience. 
renders me unfit for the duties of my post, I 
shall certainly resign it.” 

The colonel turned his back upon him with-' 


out reply. La Croix then addressed himself 
to Valmont, the first lieutenant, and begged 
him to present him to his brother officers, 
‘** You are old enouvh to introduce yourself 
sir,’ was the answer delivered in the most 
disobliging tone, It broughta blush of anger 
in the young man’s face, but recollecting him. 
self, ana perceiving no friendly expression in 
any countenance round him, he bowed and 
retired. 

Next day, according to the usual custom, 
he called upon each of the officers. They 
had expected his visit, and they took their 
measures accordingly. He had the mortifica. 
tion to hear them tell their servants, one after 
another, in a tone evidently meant for his ear, 
that they were not at home. They met him 
at the parade with averted or insolent looks; 
no one returned his civilties or even answer. 
ed his questions. If at the coffee-house he 
propused to one of them a game of billiards, 
he was refused, and directly after another was 
accepte«| without the slightest apology being 
made to him. 

For some time La Croix endured this treat- 
ment in silence, but to judge from the expres. 
sion of his eloquent countenance, not without 
feeling very severe mortification ; particularly 
when one stranger, who was playing at bil. 
liards with Valmont at the coffee-house, asked 


jhis opinion on a doubtful point of the game, 


and just as he was about to give it, Valmont 
interrupted him by exclaiming, ‘I protest 
against that gentleman’s opinion in any thing 
that concerns me.” And for what reason?” 
cried a youny ensign, who thought that he now 
saw the moment to force La Croix to fight. 
“ Because,” replied the lieutenant scornfully, 
‘I hke him not.” At these words La Croix 
fixed his eyes upon Valmont with an expres- 
sion of ferceness which was almost immediate- 
ly succeeded by a look of sorrow. He was 
evidently on the point of breaking out; but 
constraining himself by a strong effort, he 
quiited the coffee-house without speaking, 
and trom that day entered it no more. 

**O the poltroon!” said Valmont, looking 
after him, **there’s no provoking him to draw 
his sword.” ‘It is singular enough,” cried 
the young ensign, who had tried to draw him 
into a quarrel by the insidious question he 
put to Valmont, ‘‘for he is certainly no cow- 
ard.” ‘ 

“How, no coward! a fellow who puts up 
with every insult is not a coward ?—You 
joke.” ‘*No, faith Ido not; and if you had 
seen him look when you told him so plumply 
that you did not like him, you would agree 
with me that he must be brave at bottom.’ 
Valmont replied only by a look of incredibil- 
ty, and the conversation dropped. 

Aithough the amiable manners of La Croix 
had failed to conciliate the minds of his com: 
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cades, they gained him the good will of all the 

entry of the town, to whom his situation and 
the respectability of his birth and connexions 
introduced him. Among those who shewed| 
him particular marks of attention was General, 
Bellegrade, a veteran officer, who had known 
his father, and who invited him tv consider 
his house as his own, This acquaintance was 
extremely agreeable to the young man: the 
general had an amiable wife and two charm- 
ing daughters, wth whom he soon found him- 
self domesticated; and they on their part were 
so pleased with him, that the veteran said to 
him one day with the frankness of a soldier, 
«We look upon you already as one of our- 
selves.” 

These words delighted La Croix, on whom 
the charms of Eugenie, the second daughter, 
had made a very strong impression. He 
opened his heart to the general, and had the, 
satisfaction to hear, that if he could make him- 
self agreeable to the Lady, he had nothing to 
fear from her parents, the consent of his own 
being understood. 


The notice taken of La Croix by the gentry 
of the town, and above all, the consideration’ 
which he enjoyed in the Bellegrade family, 
were a fresh cause of irritation to his enemies: 
he was, however, so punctual in the discharge 
of his duties, and so much upon his guard,| 
that some weeks elapsed without their being) 
able to draw him into a quarrel: at last an op- 
portunity presented itself. 

A squadron of hussars, with whom the regi- 
ment had some time before been in garrison’ 


— 


at the frontiers, came to share their quarters we learn a different lesson in the school of 
in Provence.—The officers of La Croix’s regi- honor. In a word, ourcreed is, that an insult 
ment invited the others to adinner at their leaves a stain which can only be effaced by 
mess; La Croix was one of the company; and) the blood of the insulter. 


the cavalry officers, who were not blinded by, 
prejudice, were delighted with his frank so- 
cial manners. The applause given to his 
lively sallies, and the laughter which his bon- 
mots excited, provoked some of the most in- 
veterate of his enemies to turn him into ridi-; 
cule. But he replied with so much good 
himored drollery,” and turned the laugh 
against themin a manner at once so clever and 
s0 free from asperity, that they could find no 
fir pretence to insult him. The officers of 
the hussars shook him heartily by the hand,| 
and shewed so much admiration of his conduct 
that Valmont’s anger was inflamed to the 
highest pitch. ‘What, St. Maur!” cried he 
abruptly, addressing one who seemed the 
most delighted with young La Croix, ‘* you 
who have gained your epaulets at the point 
of your sword, you who have so many honora- 
ble wounds as testimonials of your services, 
can you suffer yourself to be dazzled by the 
frothy nothings of a man who owes his promo- 
ton to favor alone ?” 


“How!” cried St. Maur, briskly drawing 


back his chair, which was close to that of La 
Croix, ‘‘is it really possible that you belo 
to aclass which all brave men detest!” 
**Yes, captain, it is unfortunately true, 
commission is neither the meed of my servi- 
ces, nor the fruit of the suffrages of my com- 
panions. God knows often I have regretted 
that it should be so, and impatiently I wait for 
an Opportunity of proving to my comrades, 
that [ am worthy to march with them under 
the bunners of my country.” 
‘** That is all very well for the future,” said 
St. Maur colliy, ‘*but it is nothing to the 
purpose at present. Valmont has insulted 
you, and there is but one way in which you 
can answer him. What!” added he more 
warmly, seeing that La Croix remained silent, 
*‘would you prove yourself insensible to the 
honor of a Frenchman?” ‘* He is a coward!” 
said the lieutenant. 


Without noticing his speech, La Croix said 
to St. Maur, “I should indeed prove myself 
insensible to honor were I to commit a base 
action; but I defy the world to prove me guilty 
of one.” 

“What, do you not think it base to suffer 
yourself to be called a coward ?” 

** No ; for if abuse dishonored a man, whose 
name would be unstained? The most illustri- 
ous patriots, the greatest heroes might then 
be dishonored by the folly of the drunkard, 
or the infamous language ofa blackguard.” 

‘Ah! pshaw! all this sort of abstract rea- 
soning does very well in the discussions of 
philosophers, or the writings of moralists; but 


2 
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Such has always 
been the custom of the army, and he who 
enters it must conform to its usages.” 

**I beg pardon, this custom is $0 an- 
cient as you suppose: the Greeks . Ro- 
mans 

“What have we to do with them?—The 
customs of France are the only customs that 
Frenchmen ought to follow: it is clear enough 
that you must fight your antagonist, or he 
must apologize to you, or—” 

apologize ?” cried Valmont, never !”” 

“You must fight then M. La Croix or quit 
the regiment.” 

“| hope to settle the affair without doing 
one or the other, by bringing back my com- 
rade to sentiments more just to me, and more 
honorable to himself.” 

He turned to the door; but Valmont called 
to him in an imperious tone, “before you go, 
sir, I expect that you will name the hour and 
place where you will meet me to-morrow to 
decide our difference.” 

‘*M. Valmont, I know you to bea brave, 
and I would willingly think you an honorable 
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man, take then I request you, three days to!|decided to-morrow morning at six o'clock in 
reflect on this subject; to ask yourself coolly! presence of three officers of our corps and 
and dispassionately, how far this thirst for the three of the hussars. As the party challenge. 
blood of a man who never injured you is'ed, I ought to have choice of the weapons, 
consistent with true honor. 1 hope at the but I waive it.” ; 
end of that time to find you in a more just “If lam to name them, I sav swords.” 
way of thinking, and that you will assist me|) Valmont smiled with a peculiar expression 
to convince these gentlemen, that it is not) in his countenance, and retired without ma 
necessary to shed blood because a word has any observation. 
been dropped inconsider:tely.” At these!) “So th n,” cried St Maur, “we have at 
words cries of indignation resounded from all last provoked this pretty gentleman to run 
present, and La C:oixleft the room, while they||the chance of being let blood.” “1 think.” 
were swearing that he should fight or quit the ‘said another of the officers, “it is doubtful 
regiment. vafter all.” ‘*No ” cried Valmont, whatever 
The slights with which they had before) strange notions the fellow has got in his head, 
treated him were nothing to the insolent con-' I do firmly believe he is no coward. The 
tempt they showed him during the three fol. tone of his voice, the firmness of his look, as. 
lowing days, and the patience with wh'ch he sure me of his courage; and 1 should be al. 


ne 


king 


supported it appeared in their eyes a mean- most sorry to have used him as I have done, 


ness that nothing could justify. The gener«| if I did not consider that after all he will have 
had been immediately informed of what ha‘ an equal chance with myself for his life.” 
passed, and full of the prejudices of the mili- ‘* Provided,” cried one of the officers drily, 
tary profession, he remonstrated with him in “he is as good a-swordsman.” Valmont red. 
the strongest’ terms upon his conduct, and dened, but made no reply. 

ended by forbidding him his house til! he had) The following morning the lieutenant and 
wiped out the stain upon hishonor. Eugenie!'the officers were on the ground exactly at 
was forbidden to see or to write to him; but the appointed time; where in less than two 
for the first and only time the gentle girl dis-) minutes they were joined by La €roix, who 
obeyed the will of her parent, by conveying a took a letter from his pocket, and presented 
line to La Croix ¢x,ressive of her approbation it to St. Maur, requesting that, if he fell, it 


of his conduct, and of her hope that Heaven micht be given to General Bellegrade. The 


would sive him strength of mind 'o persever combat then began; Valmont was an excel- 
in it, His heart swelled with a mingled sen-) jent swordsman, but he soon found that he 
sation of pleasure and pain as he read this had to do with his master. At first he fought 
letter. ‘Yes, dearest Eugenie,” cried he, ‘with great temper; but soon abandoning him- 
**you, and you alone understand me, and in gcit te the fury of his resentment, he made 
your approbation of my conduct, I could find the most desperate passes, and Jeft himself so 
a balm for the unjust scorn with which lam ‘open to his adversary, that La Croix might 
treated ; but, alas! how long shall I be able to repeatedly have taken life; but it was evident 
reserve that approbation so precious to my, that he acted merely on the defensive, and 
eart, how long shall | be able to def na MV- avoided even wounding him. 
self against the commission of a crime at which « { et us have done with this child’s play,” 


T snudder said the enraged Valmont at last: * you knew 
When the three days were expired, he what you were about when you agreed to 
entered the coffee-house at the moment that fight with swords: hut if you are not dead to 
all the officers were assembled. ‘“ M. Val-' every sentiment of true honor, give me a far 
mont,” said he, addressing his antagonist, “1 charice, and let us take pistols,” 
hope that I now find you in a disposition to} La Croix looked at him with horror. “0 
appreciate more justly the motives of my con- my God!” cried he, “how much more bar- 
duct. Iam satisfied that in your heart you barous is man, under the influence of blind 
acquit me of cowardice; but I frankly avow, rage, than the most savage of animals! Ycs 
that a duel inspires me with horror, an| never still thirst for my blood. Well then, unjust 
will I willingly raise my arm but against the| man, satisfy yourself if you can.” 
enemies of my country. I do not ask you'| Pistols were produced; they tossed up for 
for any apology. I am willing to bury the ithe first fire; the chance fell to Valmont; he 


past in oblivion; accept my hand and let us be|lfired and missed. La Croix turned round, 


friends.”’ Jand taking direct aim at a tree thirty paces 
“1 shall never be friends with a man who (distant, lodged the bullet in it breast high. 

acts like a poltroon.” | A cry of mingled astonishment and ad- 
‘Then I must fight?” ‘Imiration burst forth from all the officers. 


“To be sure you must,” cried all the offi- |“ ’Sdeath,” cried Valmont, “this is not to be 
‘borne; I will not receive my life at yout 
“Very well then, let our difference be |hands; Linsist upon your firing.” 
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“Be satisfied, M. Valmont; you have suc-/demn it as a flagrant violation of all the laws 
eceded in bringing me into the field, heaven| both of God and man, others are contented to 
knows against my will; but I entered it with) represent it as a-necessary evil. Without, 
4 firm determination not to raise my hand however, discussing at present the expedien- 
against your life ; insult me as you please, cy of the practice, it appears that if an appeal 
vou shall not provoke me to break my resolu-| must, in any case, be made to arms, the great 
tion.” object should be to place the champions on 

Overcome by these words, Valmont stam-).an equal footing, and prevent, as far as possi- 
mered out, “I am to blame.” “But [ am ble, the better cause from yielding to the more 
more so,” cried La Croix, interrupting him; skilful combatant. In one single solitary in- 
“Lought not to have suffered any provoca--stance has this been attained. On the borders 
tion to draw me into an action so contrary to’ of Austria and Turkey, where a private pique, 
my principles. ‘Thus you have lowered me private quarrel of a single individual, might 
in my own eyes, and I am determined to have! occasion the massacre of a family or village, 
my revenge; for Tl swear to you, that, from the desolation of a province, anid perhaps even 
this moment, I shall not cease to seek your the more extende:! horrors of a national war, 
friendship till |compel you to grant it to me.”) whensoever any serious dispute arises between 

“It is yours already,” said the subdued twosubjects of the different empires, recourse 
Valmont; “ves, La Croix, the promise of is had to terminate it, to what 1s called “the 
your friendship is the only thing that could ,custom of the frontier.” A spacious plain or 
reconcile me to myself: that could give me. field is selected, whither, on an appointed day, 
courage to avow the injustice, the barbarity: judges of the respective nations repair. ac- 
of my conduct to you—conduct which | now companied by all those whom curiosity or in- 
publicly declare to have been unworthy of a/terest may assemble. The combatants are not 
gen'leman and soldier, and for which I sin- restricted in the cho'ce or number of their 
cerely ask your pardon.” varms, or in their method of fighting, but each 

lt was granted with a hearty shake of the is at liberty to employ whatsoever he con- 
hand. ‘he other officers flocked around La ceives is most advantageous to himself, and 
Croix, eager to solicit his friendship, and to avail himself of every article ‘to ensure his 
prevail on him to be present at an entertain- own safety, and destroy the life of bis antago- 
ment which they determined to give in his nist. One of the last times that this method 
honor.—He would have declined this public ‘of deciding a quarrel on the frontiers was re- 
acknowledgment of the superiority of his con- sorted to, the circumstances were sufficiently 
duct but they were too pressing to be refused; ‘curious, and the recital of them may serve to 
he agreed to accept it, and they all returned illustrate what is mentioned above. | 
amicably to the parade together. | The phlegmatic German, armed with the 

The subsequent conduct of Valmont proved’ most desp: rate Weapon in the world —a rifled 
that he was not unworthy of the generous pistol mounted on a carbine stock, placed 
forgiveness he had received. He’ published himself in the middle of the field; and con- 
every where the particulars of the rencontre, scious that he would infallibly destroy his 
and gave to his antagonist all the ment which! enemy, if he could once get him within shot, 
was so justly his due. ‘The old general was began coolly to smoke his pipe. The Turk, 
dehghted; he declared that the nuptials of on the contrary, with a pistol on each side, 
his daughter and La Croix should be celebrat- and two more in his holsters, and two more 
ed the moment the consent of his father was in his breast, and a carbine at his back, anda 
obtained. ‘* Ah!” cried Eugenie, extending dagger in his belt, advanced like a moving 
her hand to La Croix, ** Heaven be praised that magazine, and, galloping round his adversary, 
thou art safe! I will not reproach thee, but kept incessantly firing at him. The German 
yet *_¢* But yet I should have done) conscious that little or no danger was to be 
better not to have met him; is not that what apprehended from such a marksman with such 
my Eugenie meant to say?” ** Yes.’? —“ Fool- weapons, deliberately continued to smoke his 
isi girl!” said the general, frowning. ‘* No,” pipe. GF 
cried La Croix, ** she is right. Ihave but) Yhe Turk at length perceiving a sort of 
half acquitted myself to my conscience ; it is little explosion, as if his antagonist’s pistol 
only in refusing a challenge altogether that a had missed fire, advanced like lightning to 
man can prove himself possessed of true cou- cut him down, and almost immediately was 
rage,” shot dead. The wily German had put some 


—>— g-n-powder into his pipe, the light of which 
his enemy mistook, as the other had foreseen 
DUELLING. would be the case, fora flash in the plan, and 


There is scarcely any subject on which’ no longer fearing the superior skill and supe- 
more discordant opmions are entertained than. rior arms of his adversary, he fell a victim to 
oo that of duelting ; and whilst one party con-' them beth when seconded by artifice. 
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JOHN HANCOCK. | 


The circumstances attending the election 
ef John Hancock, to the presidency of the 
Continental Congress, in 1775, are thus relat. 
ed by Mrs. Warren, in her history of the 
American Revolution : 

** The absence of the late worthy president 
of congress, Mr. Randolph, and the arrival of 
Mr. Hancock, at Philadelphia, at the fortu-' 
nate moment, when the enthusiasm inspired, 
by Gage’s proclamation was at its height, 
both concurred to promote his elevation.— 
He was chosen to preside in the respectable 
assembly of delegates, avowedly on the sole 
principle of his having been proscribed by 
general Gage. It was uncouthly said by a 
member of congress, that they would show 
Mother Britain, how little they cared for her, 
by choosing a Massaciusetts man, for ‘ their 
senso who had been recently excluded 
rom pardon by public proclamation.’ The 
choice was suddenly made, and with rather 
too much levity for the times, or for tle digni- 
ty of the office. 

Mr. Hancock’s modesty prompted him fora 
moment to hesitate on the unexpected event, 


ty of his character, he formed a noble estah. 
lishment in the city, and kept what is called 
in the south, ‘fan open house.” Enthusiastic 
in the cause of independence, decided in the 
means to be employed, and unwearied in the 
pursuit of his object, his friends viewed him 
as it is said, as a proper person to preside, at 
this critical juncture, over the continental cop. 
gress. He was also nearly connected with 
the late venerable president, Peyton Randolph, 
He repelled all advances on this subject, and 
joined those, who perceived a peculiar fitness 
in selecting a northern gentleman, who, in 
addition to his unbounded devotion to the 
cause of freedom, appeared on the floor of 
congress, as the particular object of ministe. 
rial jealousy and proscription. Mr. Harrison 
took a decided part in his election ; when the 


jappointment was announced, and Mr. Han. 


cock evince:! some degree of embarrassment, 
he stepped forward an: bore him to the chair, 
not rudely or indelicately, but with that kind 
of good-humoured and easy familiarity, which 
characterizes the gentry of the south. Benja. 
min Harrison was a polished gentleman, and 
always high in the confidence of his country; 


as if diffident of his own qualifications ; when 
one of the members, of a more robust consti-! 
tution, and less delicacy of manners, took him 
in his arms and placed him in the presidential 
chair.” 

From this interesting incident the reader 
is forced to draw an inference, which, beyond 
a doubt, is erroneous in itself, and unjust in 
relation to the persons alluded to. It is ab- 
surd to impute any thing like fear to Hancock ; | 
for were he really deficient in decision and 
firmness, his acceptance of the presidency, of 
congress would scarcely have increased the 
odium under which he already laboured; he) 


had previously passed the Rubicon, and had 
been long marked out as one of the first ob-' 
We must seek for 
some other cause for the backwardness dis-! 
played by this distinguished patriot, on this 
occasion, and none offer themselves to our 
mind, more natural than modesty and unuob | 


jects of royal vengeance. 


trusiveness, which are ever the at endants of 
real merit. And eminent and prominent a. 
he was, he could still say, with great truth, 
in reference to his colleagues, 


“ Never before stood [ in such a presence.” 


But there are other reasons; Mr. Hancock. 


was not the only member nominated for 


office ; among others, Benjamin Harr.son was 
spoken of. This gent}eman, one of the most ' s- 
tinguished and zealous men of Virginia, oc- 
cupied a conspicuous station, in our political 
ranks, from the moment of his arrival in Phi- 
ladelphiaasadel.zate. Inbertng a prince. 
ly estate, whic’ enabled him to mduige, to 
the most liberal extent, the natural hospitali- 


™ 


iwhen he retired from congress, he became a 


member of the Virginia house of delegates, 
and continued as such, until after the siege of 
York-Town, when he succeeded Mr. Nelson, 
as governor of Virginia, 


From Janus, or Edinburgh Literary Almanack. 
THE TRANSPORT. 

The great eye of day was wide open anda 
joyful light filled the air, heaven and ocean. 
The marble clouds lay motionless far and wide 
lover the deep blue sky, and all memory of 
storm and hurricane had vanished from the 
mugnificence of that immense calm. There 
was but a gentle fluctuation on the deep, and 
the sea-birds floated steadily there, or dipped 
their wings for a moment in the wreathed 
foam, and again wheeled sportively away into 
the sunshine. One ship—only one single 
ship—was within the encircling horizon, an¢ 
she had lain there as if at anchor since the 
morning light, tor although all her sails were 
set, scarcely a wandering breeze touched her 
canvass, and her flags hung on the staff and at 
the peak, or lifted themselves up at intervals, 
and then sunk again into motionless repose. 
The crew paced not her deck, for they knew 
that no breeze could come, till after meridian 
—and it was the Sabbath day. : 

A smail congregation were singing praises 
to God in that chapel, which rested almost as 
quietly on the sea as the house of worsh'p !n 
which they had been used to pray, then rest- 
ed far off on a foundation of rock in a green 
valley of their forsaken Scotland. They 
were emigrants, nor hoped ever again to se 
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the mists of their native mountains. But as; 
they heard the voice of their psalm, each 
singer half forgot that it blended with the 
sound of the sea, and almost believed himselt 
sitting in the kirk of his own beloved parish. 
put hundreds of billowy leagues intervened 
between them and the little tinkling bell that 
was now tolling their happier friends to the 
quiet house of God. 

And now an old grey headed man rose to 
pray, and held up his withered hands in fer- 
yent supplication for all around, whom, in 
good truth, he called his children, for three) 
cenerations were with the patriarch on that 
tabernacle. There, in one group, were hus- 
bands and wives standing together, in awe of) 
Him, who held the deep in the hollow of his 
hand: there, youths and maidens, linked to-| 
gether by the feeling of the same destiny, 
some of them perhaps, hoping, when they 
reached the shore, to lay their heads on one! 
pillow ; there, children hand in hand, happy: 
in the wonders of the ocean ; and there mere 
infants smiling on the sunny deck, and un- 
conscious of the meaning of hymn or prayer. | 

A low, confined growling noise, was heard. 
struggling beneath the deck, and a sailor 
cried with a loud voice, ‘ Fire, fire ! the ship’s 
on fire!’ Holy words died on thé prayer’s 
tongue; the congregation fell asunder ; and 
pale taces, wild eyes, groans, shrieks, and 
outcries, rent the silence of the lonesome sea. 
No one for a while knew the other, as all 
were hurried as in a whirlwind up and down 
the ship. A dismal heat, all unlike the warmth) 
of that beautiful sun, came stifling on every 
breath. Mothers, who in their first terror 
had shuddered but for themselves, now clasp- 
ed their infants to their breasts, and lifted up. 
their eyes toheaven. Bold, brave men, grew 
white as ashes, and hands strengthened by 
toil and storm trembled like the aspen leaf.— 
“Gone, gone, we are all gone!” was now 
the cry, yet no one knew whence that cry 
eame ; and men glared reproachfully on each 
other’s countenance, and strove to keep 
down the audible beatings of their own hearts. 
The desperate love of lite drove them in- 
stinctively to their stations, and the water was 
poured, as by the strength of giants, down 
among the mouldering flames. But the de- 
vouring element roared up into the air; and 
the deck, masts, sails, and shrouds, were one 
cracking and hissing sheet of fire. 


** Let down the boat !”” was now the yell of 
hoarse voices, and in an instant she was filled’ 
with life. There was frantic leaping into the! 
sea; and all who were fast drowning moved 
convulsively towards that little ark. Some 
sunk down at once into oblivion ; some grasp- 
ed at nothing with their disappearing hands ; 
some seized in vain unquenched pieces of the 


— 


friend almost in the last agonies; and some 
strong in a savage despair, tore from the 
clenched fingers that would have dragged 
them down, and forgot in fear both love and 
pity. 

Enveloped in flames and smoke, yet insen- 
sible as a corpse to the burning, a frantic mo- 
ther flung down her baby among the crew ; 
and as it fell among the upward oars unharm- 
ed, she shrieked out a prayer of thanksgiving. 
** Go, husband, go; for I am content to die ! 
Ob! live, live, my husband, for our Willy’s 
sake.”? But in the prime of life, and with his 
inanly bosom full or healtia and hope, the hus- 
band looked but for a moment till he saw his 
child was safe, and then, taking his young 
wife in his arms, sat down beneath the burn. 
ing fragments of the sail, with the rest that 
were resigned, never more to rise up till the 
sound of the last trumpet, when the faithful 
and the afflicted shall be raised to breathe 
forever empyrean air. 


SHAKSPEARE IN LOVE, 


The annexed Letter, addressed by Shak- 
speare to Ann Hathaway, is extracted from a 


volume of miscellaneous papers, in the origi- 


nal writing of the Bard of Avon, formerly in 
the possession of Mr. S. Ireland. ‘The origi- 
nal orthography is preserved as a curiosity ; 
and we insert the effusion, to show that he 
who ridiculed love with so much bitterness, 
at length, ~vas compelled to acknowledge its 
supremacy, and ultimately became an idola- 
trous worshipper of the Blind God. In one 
of his plays, he makes his hero say, in ridicule 
of Love, 

‘*For now my love is thaw’d, 

Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire 
Bears no impression of the thing it was.” 


After thus making himself merry at the ex- 
pense of those sighing swains, “ who wither, 
pine and die”’ of “unrequited love,” he re- 
cants, and like the Russian author, who was 
compelled by the Autocrat to eat a whole fo- 
lio, Mr. William Shakspeare was, in confor- 
mity to an edict issued at the Court of Cupid, 
forced to swallow his own words. Hear what 
he says— 

‘| have done penance for contemning love, 

Whose high imperious thoughts have pun- 
ish’d me 

With bitter fasts, and daily heart-sore sighs ; 

For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chas’d sleep trom my enthralled 
eye, 

And male them watchers of mine own heart’s 
sorrow. | 

O, gentle Proteus, love’s a mighty lord ! 

And hath so humbled me, as, I confess 

There is no wo to his connection, 


fery wreck ; some would fain baye sayed a 


Nor to his service, no such joy on Earth? 
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Nor, no discourse, except it be of love ; ! 


Now can break my fast, dine, sup and s 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. sh us, from ne sharpness, it Is said, of 
- | his needle, or his sword.—Fuller, the historian 
After having done penance for his sinnings says ‘fhe turned his needle into a sword, and 
against “* Almighty Love,” he is found with bis thimble into a shield. He was the son of 
**4 lean cheek anda neglected beard,” catch- a tanner, and was bound apprentice to a tailor 
ing butterflies for Ann Hathaway, and per- and was pressed for a soldier.” He served 
forming all the silly.tricks of a sighing, whim- under Edward HL. and was knighted ; distin. 
pering swain. guished himself at the battle of Poictiers 
Deareste Anna vwhere he gained the estcem of the Black 
AS thou haste alwaye founde mee toe mye ‘Prince, and finished his military caréer in the 
Worde moste trewe sve thou shalt see I haue |P!¥ Of the Florentines, in 1394, at his native 
stryctlye kepte mye promyse I praye you Place, He lingham, in Essex. There is amonu. 
perfume thys mye poore Locke withe thye ment to his memory in the parish church,— 
balmye Eysses forre thene indeede shalle Sir Ralph Black well was his feliow apprentice, 
Kynnges themmeselves bowe and paye hom knighted for his bravery by Edward NY. mar- 
age to itte I doe assure thee no rude hande ried his master’s daughter, and founded Black. 
hathe knottede itte thy Wyllie alone hathe Well Hall. John Speed, the historian, wasa 
done the worke Neytherre the gyldedde baw- Cheshire tailor, and John Stowe, the ant.qua- 
ble thatte envyronnes the head of Majestye 'Y ‘* also a tailor ; he was born in London, 
noe norre honorres mosts weyghtye wulde in 1525, and lived to the age of 80, Benja. 
give mee halfe the joye as didde thysse mye min Robins was the son of it tailor, of Bath; 
lyttle worke for thee The feelinge thatte ¢ compiled Lord Anson's Voyag:- round the 
dydde neareste approache untve was world. Elhott’s regiment: of Light Horse 
thatte which commethe nygheste untoe God “* chiefly composed of tailors ; and the first 
meeke ande Gentle Charytve forre thatte/™4" who suggested the idea of abolishing the 
Aue Gee love doe 1. chervsie slave trade was Vhomas Woolman, a Q taker 
thee inne mye hearte forre thou arte ass a *"4 tailor, of New-Jersey. He published 
talle Cedarre stretchynge forth its branches MY @acts on this species of traffic, went 
ande succourynge smaller Plants fromme ny p- great distances to consult individuals on the 
pynge Winneterre orr the boysterouse S"bject, on which business he came to Eng- 
Wyndes Farewelle toc Morrowe by tymes | land, and went to York, where he caught the 

wille see thee till thenne Adewe sweet 5™4ll pox, and died October 7, 1772. 


= - 
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TAILORS, 


Love. Thyne everee 
| Wm Shakspeare | 
TO HIS WATCHMAKER, 


VERSES TO ANNA HATHERREWAYE. | I herewith send thee my _ pocket-clock, 

IS there inne heavenne aught more rare | which greatly standeth in need of thy friend. 
Thanne thou sweete Nymphe of Avonfayre jly correction; the last time he was at thy 
Is there onne Earthe a Manne more trewe | {friendly school, he was no ways reformed, nor 
Thanne Willy Shakspeare is toe you even inthe least benefitted thereby ; for I per- 
ceive, by the index of his mind, that he 1s 4 
liar, and the truth is not in him; that his mo- 
tions are wavering and irregular ; that his pul- 
ses are sometimes very quick, which betoken- 
etli not an even temper; at other times it was- 
Though Age withe witherd hand doe stryke (eth sluggish, (notwithstanding I frequently 
The torm moste fayre the face moste bryghte urge him,) that when he should be cn his 
Still doth she leave unnetouchedde and trewe duty, as thou knowest his usual name denot- 
Thy Willy’s love and freynshyppe too eth, | find him slumbering and slecping—or, 
as the vanity of human reason phrasett it, I 
catch him napping. Hence, I am induced to 


Though fyckle fortune prove unkynde 

Stille dothe she leave herre wealthe behynde 
She neere the hearte canne forme anew 
Norre make thye Wylly’s love unnetrue 


Though deathe with neverre faylinge blowe 
Dotihe Manne and babe alyke bringe lowe Ibeli 
Yette doth he take naughte butte his due it a 
And strikes notte Willy’s hearte stille trewe | TU), ONG ‘a 

jseech thee, thoroughly, that thou mayest, 


Synce thenne norre forretune deathe norre |being well acquainted with his inward frame 

Age and disposition, draw him from the error 0 
Can faithful Willy’s love asswage his ways, and show him the path wherein he 
Thenne doe I live and dye forre you |jshould go. It grieveth me to think, and when 
Thy syncere Willy and moste trewe 'l ponder thereon, I am yerily of opinion, that 
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his body is foul, and the whole mass is cor-,bian. Sir Ralph asked the man what was the 


rupted. Cleanse him, therefore, with thy 
charming physic, from all pollution, that he 
may vibrate and circulate according to the 
truth. I will place him fora few days under 
thy care, and pav for his board as thou re- 
quirest it. In thy last thou chargest me with 
one eighth of a pound, which T will pay when 
thy work deserves it, I entreat thee, friend 
John, to demean thyself on this occasion with 
aright iudgment, according to the gift which 
is in thee, and prove thyself a workman that 
need not be ashamed. And when thou layest 
thy correcting hand on him, let it be without 
passion, lest thou drive him to destruction. — 
Do thou regulate his motion for the time to 
come, by the motion of the light that ruleth 
the day, and let him learn from that unerring 
guide, the true calculation of his table and 
equation, and when thou findest him converted 
from the error of his ways, and more conform- 
able to the above mentioned rules, then do 
thou send him home with a just bill of char- 
ges, drawn out by the spirit of moderation, 
and it shall be sent, in the root of all evil, to 
thee. 


STEAM—A MIRACLE, 


Sir Ralph Woodford told us that when his 
steamer was first started, (in Trinidad,) he 
and a large party, as a mode of patronizing 
the undertaking, took a trip of pleasure in 
her, through some of the Bocas of the main 
ocean. Almost every one got sick outside, 
and as they returned through the Boca Gran- 
da, there was no one on deck but the man at 
the helm and himself. When they were in 
the middle of the passage, a small privateer, 
such as commonly infested the gulf during 
the troubles in Colombia, was seen making 
all sail for the shore of Trinidad. Her course 
seemed unaccountable ; but what was their 
surprise, when on nearing the coast, the pri- 
vateer never tacked, and finally, that she ran 
herself directly on shore, the crew at the 
same time leaping out over the bows and 
sides of the vessel, and scampering off, as if 
they were mad, some up the mountains, 
and others into the thickets. This was so 
strange a sight, that Sir Ralph Woodford or. 
dered the helmsman to steer for the privateer, 
that he might discover the cause of it. When 
they came close, the vessel appeared desert- 
ed: Sir Ralph went on board of her, and af- 
| ‘er searching various parts without finding 

ay one, he at length opened a side cabin, 

and saw a man lying on a mat, evidently with 
some broken limb. The man made an effort 
‘0 put himself in a posture of supplication ; 
© was pale as ashes, his teeth chattered, and 
his hair stood on end. * Misericordia! mis- 


cause of the strange conduct of the crew ; 
** Misericordia !” was the only reply. 
** Sabes quien soy?” said the governor, 
misericordia ! 


(* Do you know me ?’) 

ElI—El—O Senor ! Ave 
Maria ?”’ answered the smuggler. 

It was a considerable time before the fellow 
could be brought back to his senses, when 
he gave this account of the matter: that the 
saw a vessel apparently following them, wi 
only two persons on board, and steering with- 
out a single sail, directly in the teeth of the 
wind, current, and tide : 

“ Against the breeze, and against the tide, 

She steadied with upright keel.” 

That they knew no ship could move in such 
a course by human means; that they heard a 
deep roaring noise, and saw an unusual agita- 
tion of water, which their fears magnified ; 
finally, that they concluded it to be a super- 
natural appearance, accordingly drove their 
own vessel ashore in an agony of terror, and 
escaped as they could ; that he himself was 
not able to move, and that when he heard Sir 
Ralph’s footsteps, he verily and in truth be- 
lieved, that he had fallen into the hands of 
the Evil Spirit. 


ROYAL MANNERS. 


The father of Frederick the Great, so famed 
for his passion for tall soldiers, being one day 
at dinner with his family, his favorite daughter 
ventured to complain of their fare, which had 
long been very bad. ‘* What do you mean?” 
replied the Prussian Monarch ; ‘* what faultis 
there in my table ? ** The fault is,” said the 
Princess, ‘** that there is not enough to satis- 
fy one’s hunger, and that the little there is 
consists of coarse vegetables, which we can- 
not digest.”” This put “ the best of Princes” 
ina furious rage, and his passion vented it- 
self on the Prince Royal (afterwards Freder- 
ick the Great) and the. Princess Royal (sub- 
sequently Margravine of Bareith, who relates 
this story in her Memoirs.) The Monarch 
first threw a plate at the head of the prince 
who avoided the blow; he then threw one a 
the head of the Princess Royal, which she also 
avoided A pelting storm of abuse followed. 
—He flew in a rage at the queen, qewer | 
her for the bad education she gave to her off- 
spring, and, turning to the Princess Royal, 
he said, ** you ought to curse your mother ; 
she is the cause of your being so ill bred.” 
After abusing them till he wanted breath, 
they rose from the table, and, as they were 
obliged to pass close by him, he aimed a blow 
at the Princess Royal with one of his crutches, 
which she luckily avoided, or it would have 
felled her to the ground. He pursued her 


‘icordia! Ave Maria!” faltered the Colom- 


for some time in his gouty rolling car, but 
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those who dragged it (what a dignified||timony of Ledyard, to the compassion, ang 

scene!) gave her time to escape from the)}sympathy, and tenderness of woman, and ay. 

paternal vengeance of the Lord’s anointed. ithorizes us to estimate the degree of civilizg. 

say in any country, by the degree of respect 

: and kindness which the female sex receives. 

THE FEMALE SEX. | ees... 

Whether the female mind be capable of THE NATURAL BRIDGE; | 
those eagle flights into the regions of philoso- OR A SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 

phy and science, which a Bacon and a New-| Ona lovely morning towards the close of 


ton took, is a question scarcely worth the spring, [found myself ina very beautiful part 
trouble of debating. A thousand instances of the Great Valley of Virginia. Spurred op. t 
have already been produced, by various wri- ward by impatience, I beheld the sun rising in t 
ters, to disprove the mental inferiority of fe-' splendor, and changing the blue tints on the f 
males, and it is universally acknowledged that tops of the lofty Alleghany mountains into ¢ 
their minds are capable of infinitely higher streams of the purest gold, and nature seemed ' 
eultivation than it has usually been their lot to to smile in the freshness of beauty. A ride of c 
receive. ‘about fifteen miles and a pleasant woodland 
But whatever we say of their rank in the |ramble of about two, brought myself and com. 
scale of mere intellect, surely there can be no panion to the great Natural Bridge. s 
doubt of their pre-eminence above man in| Although I had been anxiously looking for. t 
vigor, courage an ortituce arising’ Out OF sidera ‘excite expectation, yet Was 
which is the true test, and genuine es- not the This Wa 
sence of merit. The thousand instances of great work of nature is cons:dered by many as . 
ution, have settled this fact forever. No per- Niagara Falls being the first. I donot expect 
sonal danger could for one instant deter them|lto caves a very sanicet idea of this bride i 
from seeking, in the foulesi dungeons, the for no description can do tuis. 
father or the child, the husband or the lover. | The Natural Bridge is entirely the work of bi 
Months after months have they been known God. It is of solid limestone, and connects Ca 
to secrete from revolutionary vengeance, two huge mountains together by a most beau- A 
some object of their affection, when the dis-| tiful arch, over which there is a great wagon ’ 
mevitable and immediate death. ere a) other is nearly 80 feet, its width about 35, its 
friend arrested, their ingenuity never relaxed’ thickness sbeak 45, and its perpendicular ab 
a moment in contrivances for his escape; height over the water is not far from two hun- dis 
were he naked, they clothed him; were he dred and twenty feet. A few bushes grow on s 
visited him; and, when ali efforts were una-)self as he looks over. n each side of the | 
vailing for his deliverance, often did they and near the bridge, are rocks 
fuse into his sinking soul their own courage jecting ten or fifteen feet over the water, and the 
to meet death with fortitude, and even with trom two hundred to three hundred feet from * 
cheerfulness. surface, all of limestone. ‘She visiter cat- 
In infancy they nourish us ; in old age they! noi give so good a description of this brige was 
cherish and console us; and, on the bed of as he can of his feclings at the time. He soft Ne 
entions, the watclings they will undergo|and looking down a chasm of fro \ 
4 murmur, the fretting ‘sixty feet he sees, nearly three 
they will bear with complacency, andthe many’ feet below, a wild stream dashing against We hg 
Jittle and persevering charities which they sel rocks bencath, as if terrified at the rocks above. ~ 
at all times ready to perform, demand from the stream is called Cedar Creek. ‘The vis me 
us every reiurn of attachment, kindnes:, ter here sees trees under the arch, w hose ag 
and gratitude, which it is in our power) height is seventy feet, and yet to look dow! p 


to confer. These qualities are not the off-;upon them, they appear like small bushes “ 
spring of civiliza'‘ion; they are characteristic) perhaps two or three feet in height. 1s 
of the sex, and proudly distinguish it in every |several birds fly uncer the arch and they look: 
quarter of the globe. This is that excellent) ed like insects. I threw down a stone, an 
beauty which nature gives to women, in ample| counted thirty-four before it reached the we 
recompence for inferior deprivation; this is|ter. All hear of heights, but they here * 
that beauty which indeed turns the edge of|| what is high, and they tremble, and feel at 
the sword, and makes tie spear fall pointless.'|be deep. ‘the awful rocks present thei phe: 
Every traveller through inhospitable wilds'lasting abutments, the water murmurs *" 
and pathless desarts confirms the gratetul tes-'feams far below, and the two mountains '* 
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their proud heads on each*side, separated by|| possibility of saving his life still remained; and 
4 channel of sublimity, ‘Those who view thejjhope, the last friend of the distressed, had not 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and allow that) yet forsaken him. His course upwards was 
none but God could make them, will here be/|rather obliquely than perpendicular. His 
impressed, that none but an Almighty God||most critical moment had now arrived. He 
could build a bridge like this. had ascended more than two hundred feet, 

The view of the bridge from below, is pleas-||and had still further to rise, when he felt him- 
ing as the top is awful. The arch from be-|self fast growing weak. He thought of his 
neath would seem to be about two feet in|friends and all his earthly joys, and he could 
thickness. Some idea of the distance, from the||not leave them. He thought of the grave and 
top to the bottom, may be formed, from the |dared not meet it. He now made his last ef- 
fact, that when I stood on the bridge, and my fort, and succeeded. He had cut his way not 
companion beneath, neither of us could speak |far from two hundred and fifty feet from the 
with sufficient loudness to be heard by the}/ wate!, in a course almost perpendicular; and 
other. Aman from either view does not ap-/in I ttle less than two hours his anxious com- 
pear more than four or five inches in height. | panious r- ached him a pole from the top, and 

As we stood under the beautiful arch, we}drew him up. They received him with shouts 
saw the place where visiters have often|of joy, but he himself was completely ex- 
taken the pains to engrave their names upon/hausted. He immediately fainted away on 
the rock. Here Washington climbed up/reaching the spoi, and it was some time be- 
twenty-five feet, and carved his own name, fore he could be recovered. 
where it still remains. Some wishing to im-| It was interesting to see the path up these 
mortalize their names, have engraved them |awful rocks, and follow, in imagination, this 
deep and large, while others have tried to bold youth as he thus saved his life. His name 
climb up and insert them high in the book of stands far above all the rest, a monument of 
fame. |hardihood, of rashness, and of folly. 

A few years since, a young man being am- We stood around this seat of grandeur about 
bitious to place his name above all others, four hours, but from my own feelings, I should 
came very near loosing his life in the attempt. have supposed it not over half an heur. There 
After much fatigue, he climbed up as high as isa little cottage near, lately built; here we 
possible, but found the person that had be- were desired to write our names as visiters to 
tore occupied his place was taller than him- the bridge, in a large book for that purpose. 
self and consequently had placed his name Two large volumes were nearly filled already. 
above his reach. But he was not thus to be Having immortalized our names by enrolling 
discouraged. He opened a large jack-knife, them in this book, we silently returned to our 
and in the soft lime-stone, began to cut places horses, wondering at this great work of na- 
for his hands and feet. With much patience |ture, and we could not but be filled with as- 
and difficulty he worked his way upwards, and tonishment at the amazing power of Him who 
succeeded in carving his name higher than ,can clothe himself in wonder and terror, to 
the most ambitious had done before him. He throw around his works a mantle of sublimity. 
could but triumph, yet his triumph was short, — 
for he was placed in such a situation that it MOTHERS. | 
was imnossible to descend, unless he fell upon The following is from Buckminster: ‘If 
ngged rocks beneath him. There was no any thing in life deserves to be considered as 
louse near from which his companions could |at once the exquisite bliss and pre-eminent 
get assistance. 
condition, and, what was worse his friends dawning disposition and capacity of a favorite 
were too much frightened to do any thing for child; to discover the earliest buds of thought; 
lis relief. They looked upon him as already |to feed with useful truths the. inquisitiveness 
dead, expecting every moment to see him pre-|of a young and curious mind; to direct the 
cipitated upon the rocks below, and dashed eyes yet unsullied with the waters of contri- 
to pieces. Notso with himself. He deter-|tion, toa bounteous benefactor, to lift the 
mined te ascend. Accordingly he plied him- little hand yet unstained wth vice, in prayer 
self with his knife, cutting places for his hands |to their Father who isin heaven. But so it is. 
ind feet, and gradually ascended with incredi-| The child as soon as it is released from the 
ble labor. He exerted every muscle. His|bondage of the nurse, and needs no longer a 
life was at stake, and all the terrors of death careful eye to look after its steps, and guard 
tose before him. He dared not look down-|it from external injury is too often surrender- 
wards, lest his head should become dizzy ; and) ed to preceptors, some of whom are employ- 
Perhaps on this circumstance his life depend- ed to polish the surtace of the character, and 
td. His companions stood at the top of the|regulate the motions of the limbs, others to 
tucks, exhorting and encouraging him, His/furnish the memory, and accomplish the ima- 
pength: was almost exhausted; but a bare'gination, while religion gets admission ag she 
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He could not remain in that:duty of a mother, it is this—to watch the. 
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Like the soul we see it in one instance a slave, 
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can, sometimes in a Saturday’s task or a Sun- 
day’s peculiarity, but bow rarely as a senti- 
ment. Their little hearts are made to flutter 
with vanity, encouraged to pant with emula- 
tion, persuaded to contract with parsimony, 
allowed to glow with revenge, or reduced to 
absolute numbness by worldliness and cares, 
before a have ever felt a sentiment of de- 
votion, or beat with a pulsation of soriow for 
an offence, or gratitude for a benefit, in the 
of God. Believe me, mothers, = 

ave no right to expect, that the sense of re- 
ligion will be infused by the labors of others. 
When parents have ceased to be teachers, 
religion has ceased to be taught.” 


THE GRANDEUR OF GOD. 
At His command the larid lightn ng flies, 
Shakes the firm globe. and firesthe vaulted skies. 
There is not one of the four elements which 
so magnificently displays the grandeur of God 
as that of fire. Well might the ancients sup- 
pose it to constitute the human soul, for they 
are similar in their operations. The soul per- 
vades every part of the body, and fire exists 
in every particle of nature. Like the soul we 
observe it quiescent in one body and in sno- 
ther we see it in all its terrific sublimity. 


and in another the master of the world. As 
the soul is the centre of motion to the human 
body, so is the burning sun to the solar 
system. When the soul ceases to move thc 
body, every limb is motionless; and when 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand still on 
Gibeon, the earth and moon were still; for 
they receive their motion from his diurnal re- 
volution. The language of Scripture is cor- 
rect, for though the sun is fixed in his orbit, 
he has diurnal motion, and when that ceases, 
his attendant planets must cease. This has 
been an eye-sore to many deis's. Let them 
refiect that when the large wheel of a mill is 
at rest, the whole of the machinery is at rest 
also. We see the operations of the soul, but 
not its essence; and we see the effects of fire, 
but not its substance. 

Fire is the mighty Autocrat of the universe 
—its throne is the footstool of God—and its 
empire is the grand alembic of nature. Like 
the Olympian Jove when he arose and rocked 
the skies with his wrath, it sends forth its 
herald into the stormy clouds, and shakes the 
pillars of the universe with its tremendous 
roar. When the spirit of the storm is roused 
it goes forth to battle—it awakens the «ieep 
thunders of the artillery of heaven—and sets 
the skies on fire. The clash of resounding 
strife rings in our ears. The mighty master 
comes forth from the dark dungeon in which 


crash of clouds, The mighty monarchs of the 
earth tremble when the dreadful Autocrat 
levels his artillery at the globe. It was the 
same Autocrat with whom the immortal 
Franklin made a league, and entered into 
amicable negotiations. He sent forth his am. 
bassador to the gloomy palace of the Autocrat 
who was conducted to his presence in a cha. 
riot of glass. Peace was settled between them 
-the dark storm of elemental war rolled 
away—and the universal rainbow banner was 
hung out in the east. But the Autocrat 
escaped from the dungeon of the philosopher 
--he was seen again in battle with the spirits 
of the storm—and Franklin raised his bayo. 
nets against him from every steeple. He was 
again seen enveloped in his grand and brilliant 
fireworks in the Seavela. and scattering his 
thunderbolts in every direction. Such is 
electricity ! 


We dweil peaceably on the surface of the 
earth, while oceans of fire roll beneath our 
feet. Inthe great womb of the globe the 
everlasting forge is at work. How dreadful 
must an earthquake be, when we are told by 
Pliny, that twelve cities in Asia Minor were 
swallowed up in one night. Not a vestige 
remained—they were lost in the tremendous g 
maw forever. Millions of human beings have di 
been swallowed up while flying for safety. In fe 
the bowels of the earth the great Jehovah 
performs his wonders, at the same moment 
that he is firing the heavens with his light. 
nings. His thunders roll above our heads, 
and beneath our feet, where the eye of mortal C0 
man never penetrated. In the vast vortex of fe 
the volcano the universal forge empties its 
melted metals. The roar of Etna has been 
the knell of thousands, when it poured forth 
its cataract of fire over one of the fairest por 
tions of the earth, and swept into ruins ages 
of industry. In the reign of Titus Vespasian, 
A. 1). 79, the volcano of Vesuvius dashed its 
fiery billows to the clouds, and buried in 
burning lava the cities of Herculaneum, 
Stabice and Pompeii, which then flourished 
near Naples. The streets of Pompe wet 
paved with lava, and it has been discovered 
that its foundation is composed of the sam 
lnroving that the spot had been deluge 
previous to the birth of Christ. In the street 
once busy with the hum of industry, 
where the celebrated ancients walked, th 
modern philosopher now stands and ruminat 
upon fallen grandeur. While the inhabitant 
were unmindful of the danger which awaité 
them—while they were busied with th 
schemes of wealth and greatness —the irresis# 
ble flood of fire came roaring from the mot 
tain, and shrouded them in eternal nigh 


he was chained— he rides rounc the etierial 
dome in his rapid car wheeled by the whirl. 
winds—and the halls of heaven echo with the 


Seventeen hundred years have rolled eo 
them, and their lonely habitations and wo 
remain as their monuments. They are sW* 
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away in the torrent of time—the waves of,—All women are full of faults; some of 
ages have settled over them—and art alone|\them all dress, some all book, and some all go- 
has preserved their memory. Great God)\to-meeting; every one of them has some in- 
how sublime are thy works! How grand are)'tolerable fault.’ 

thy operations! How awful thy wrath! Na-|;) ‘Let me tell you my story—I have been 
tions cannot stand against thee—a world is|/married three times,’ said Dick. 
but an atom in thy sight. Mighty art thou,|| ‘God preserve us,’ ejaculated the old 
0 God of nature. MILFORD BARD. bachelor, ‘but I am anticipating.’ 


siinciiiteaiade, | In my youth, to begin then, I was told to 


shun, like the pestilence, afashionable woman 
Children, like grown persons, are rendered 
more liable to disease and mortality by the | look 
single circumstance of eating too much, than) hi Seen we 
any one or any twenty others in the annals of whipped the wholesome truth, that the kitch- 


Death ; and the younger they are, the more|<” “#° the only proper sphere of woman’s 


thoughts.’ 

likely are they to suffer from ignorant treat- 4 
ment. The universal in favor of] awe! counsel too,’ interrupted the 
eating too much, and of pampering and stuf-| 
fing children into that sort of appearance pis it, Sal 
which is commonly called ‘ fine, but which a me ry P an 
is nothing better than a disposition to fever—|/5€ far’ ing 
their cost) is a remarkable instance of the})Marred 

od principl ing ¢ nt Bri , the poor creature knows no 
more about housekeeping than a baby. But 
—after an experience nearly a centu ‘enough. She ke y hou 
gave it as bis’ dpielon, that 12-20the of we perfectly neat, from an ambition of making a 


diseases of mankind were caused by over) S¢nteel appearance; she kept me so, from 
feeding. 7 the same pride, and knowing that fortune only 


, could command attention and pleasures which 
she loved, she was economical even when she 

HYMEN AND CYPHER. seemed most magnificent. My house, during 

Dick Hymen and Ned Cypher, were but//her life, was a very temple of taste, and she 
coffee-house acquaintances, they had met but) left me richer than she found me. I was dis- 
few times, and knew nothing of each other’s|iconsolate at her death, but my friends took 
circumstances.—Dick was a man still in the} that time to work upon my softened t@mper, 
prime of life, with that happy turn of counte-|/and married me to an only daughter of a rich 
nance that shows a freedom from care. His|miser, She had been educated inthe kitchen 
dress was neat, and his fresh intelligent face,|jof her aunt, who kept a large hotel, and had 
betokened at once intellect, health and con-|/not a wish beyond a venison pastry. WhenI 
tentment. Coming into the coffee-house, one||married her I overlooked the difference of 
rainy morning, he found his friend Cypher at||personal charms, between her and Almeria, 
adesk, inthe act of throwing away his pen,|/and tried to weigh the disgust I felt in ‘touch- 
like a man who is vexed with the inefficiency||ing hands made hard’ with labor, against her 
of his powers, or his subject. Poor Ned’s|\domestic qualities. But alas! what achange! 
face was so much drawn down into the lines||—’Tis true, my dinners were deliciously 
of discontented spleen, that he could hardly||dressed, but where was the beautiful wife, 
hammer out a smile for his new friend. full of wit, and elegance to make my repast 
‘What art thou at, friend ?’ said Dick. seem like the feast of the gods? Instead of 
‘Writing down marriages,’ quoth the oldjjthat, I saw Ann, awkward and dull—the grime 
Bachelor. and smoke of her congenial element had 
‘And yet,’ says Dick, surveying the oldj|spoiled her natural pretty skin; she had no 
bachelor from head to foot, ‘thou art at this|| pride, and therefore cared neither for my ap- 
very moment the best living argument in favor||pearance nor her own. Cook-like, she was a 
of marriage that I know of. Thy dress, de-| glutton, and died of a surfeit of over-eating. 
Meanor, and in fact the whole expression of||My present wife is a literary woman, and 
thy outward and inner man pleads for the||when I married her, the world prophesied my 
trong necessity of being married.’ utter ruin. But Aspasia’s mind has too much 
‘Are you married?’ responded the oldj|genuine refinement, not to love order. I have, 
bachelor. it is true, to pay for a cook, out the advantages 
‘ Yes.” are balanced, for I have not to hire a gover- 
‘Then how the deuce are you so happy ?!'ness for my daughters, I go home now, and 
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find my girls improving, my evening’s delight-|jed the art of reading and writing ; and the 
ful, and my affectionate and intelligent wiie!) hole could ke acquired in one day. It is 
appearing perfectly happy in seeing me so.’ ||ow but two or three years since the discove. 

The bachelor threw away his pen. |ry was made, and reading and writing has al- 


‘Dick,’ said he, ‘you have tried all but the 
devotee, that is for my turn. I have looked 
a gogd dealata pretty little saint in the neigh- 
bourhood, but I am less afraid of the evil one, 
than of these go-to-meeting females. But | 
will marry her now directly.’ | 

He married the fair Theresa, and she made 
the best of the four. She had read in the 
book she loved, that she must take care of he: 
household, and be submissive, and that same 
enthusiasm, that made her so ardent in piety, 
made her as devoted in affection, so that the, 
sweet voice of Theresa, in prayer and praise, 
soon caused her husband ‘to feel, that piety 
may give new grace to beauty, and a new 
charm to love. 


CHEROKEE ALPHABET. | 


The invention of the new Cherokee alpha- 


— 


ready become so general among the Chero. 
kees, that they not only carry on a correspond- 
ence by letter between the different parts of 
heir territory, but ‘are also in the habit of tak. 
ing receipts and giving promissory notes in af. 
fairs of trade. The gentleman from whom we 
received this information told us, that it is now 
common, in travelling the lands of the tr.bes, 
to see directions for the different paths in. 
scribed on the trees, ‘The inventor of the al. 
phabet adopted a few of our manuscript letters, 
those were probably the only ones he knew 
of; and it is certain, that he was unacquainted 
with their power, for he gives proof of it, by 
applying them to sounds wholly different from 
those they stood for in English. Nearly all 
his own invention: they are of irregular shape, 
with sharp and circular turns, and in a body 
have an appearance somewhat similar to that 
of short-hand writing. This spontaneous ad- 


bet, (says the N. York Mirror, by G. P. Mor- vancement of science will probably effect 
ris) is one of the most remarkable circum. more towards the civilization of the Cherokee 
stances which has ever occurred in the history nation than all the efforts which our country- 
of the Indian tribes of America. ‘the Ameri- men have made, and may be the means of re- 
can Cadmus, it seems, is an illiterate Chero- scuing at least one branch of our aboriginal 
kee, unacquainted both with the English lan- population from the state of annihilation to 
guage and the powers and system of the Eng ‘which they have long seemed approaching. 
lish alphabet. The languige of the tribe, _———>—— 

though perhaps the most copious of any In-| AN OLD STORY IN A NEW DRESS, 
dian dialect on the continent, is wholly com-| A pious man, who lived upon alms, had 
posed of the various combinations of about saved up a jar of oil, ata time when oil was 
sixty monosyllables. ‘The ingenious savage, |very dear. He had hung it up over his pil- 
af'er a persevering labour of two years, having |low. One night having lain down with his 
ascertained the certain number of those radi- |staff in his hand, he began to calculate the 
cal particles of his native tongue, invented for |profit which he should derive from his oil. If, 
each a representative character, and thusform- |said he, I sell it at such a price, with the 
ed a complete, and perhaps the only syllibiac money [ will buy a sheep that will produce 
alphabet in the world. ‘The accomplishment |me so many lambs the first year, so many the 
of this among a people so little addicted toin |second, and so many the third. In a few 
ventive study as the savages of our country, jyears, when these lambsshall have multiplied, 
is truly astonishing, and proclaims the author |f will buy a piece of land, and build a large 
of it to be a person of no ordinary mind. Dur ‘house upon it. 1 will have abundance of 
ing the course of his labour, it 1s said, bis fel- ‘cattle and slaves. 1 will marry the daughter 
low savages often remarked the singularity of |ot such a one, and the wedding shall be cele- 
his behaviour, in generally sitting apart from jbrated with the greatest pomp.—Mead shall 
his companions, apparently deep in thought, ‘circulate at it in profusion, and I will invite 
and employed in making marks on the ground. |« very body, poor and rich, the learned and 
He, however, with true Indian taciturnity, de- men of business. ‘There shall be no want of 
clined speaking to any oue of the object of juny thing, and people shall talk long after- 
his stucly till his work was finished. He then | wards of the nuptial festivities. My wife shall 
took one of his brethren aside, and explained bear me a son, who shall receive the best 
to him his new invention, and ended with say- edneation in the world. I will myself instruct 
ins, **wecan now have speaking papers as'jbim in the sciences and in morals. He will 
well as white men.” ‘The newly discovered be a gentle well-disposed boy, who will listen 
art was seized with avidity by the people of |to the counsels of his father. But if he 
the tribe, and, from the extreme simplicity of |should take it into his head to be obstinate 
the plan the use of it soon became general.— ‘and vicious, how I would thrash him! Ag he 


. Any one on fixing in his memory the names thus spoke, in the warmth of bis imagination, 
and forms of the letters, immediately possess- \in which he was mentally chastising his sof, 
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he gave the jar such a blow with his stick,! 
that he smashed it in pieces, and the oil delug- 
ed his face and beard. 
The author of ** Six Months in the West 
[ndies” says—— 
“fn consequence of the large white popu- 


jation in Barbadoes there exists a class of peo-| 
ple which I. did not meet with in any other | 


of the islands. By the laws of the colony, 
every estate is obliged to maintain a certain 
number of whites in proportion to its extent. 
These men are called the Venantry, and have 
an indefeasible interest for their lives in a 
house and garden upon the respective plan- 
tations. ‘they owe no fealty to the landlord, 
make him no acknowledgment, and entertain 
no kind of gratitude towards him. . The mili-' 
tia is principally composed of these persons, | 


Cervantes. 


as that fellow does, but pray they may a’hang 
together in accurd and concord.” Ne matter 
what cord,” replied the other, ‘if it be but a 
slrong cord.” | 
—— 
DON QUiIXOTTE., 

M. De Rocca in his Memoirs of the invasion 
of Spain by Bonaparte, states, that when the 
French Troops entered Zyboso, so celebrated 
as the residence of Dow Quixotie’s Dulcinea, 
they spared the inhabitants from the usual 
horrors of war from regard to the heroine of 
As soon as the French soldiers 
saw a woman at the windows, they cried out 
laughingly, ‘there is Dulcinea!’—Their gai- 


vety tranquilized the inhabitants; and witti- 


cisms upon Dulcinca and Don Quixotte be- 
came a bond of union between our. soldiers 
and the inhabitants, and the French being 


and with the exception of that service, the well received treated their hosts with civi- 


greatest part of them live in a state of com- 
plete idleness, and are usually ignorant and’ 
debauched to the last degree. They will 
often walk half over the island to demand. 
alms, and if you question them about their 
mode of life and habits of daily labor, they’ 
stare in your face as if they were actually un-' 
able to comprehend the meaning of your dis- 
course. The women who will work at all, 
find employment in washing and mending the | 
clothes of the negroes, and it is notorious that. 
in many cases whole families of these free 


lity.” 


Dr. Morse, of Elizabethtown, N. J. had seve- 
ral winter mornings, discovered that much of 
his wood had disappeared during the mght. He 
therefore set up one night to watch, to detect 
the marauder. About midnight, he saw one 
of his neighbors come to his pile, shoulder a 
large log, and bear it off. The Doctor im- 
mediately followed him at a distance with 
another load. he neighbour came to his 
own door, threw down his log-——when the 


whites depend for their subsistence on the 
charity of the slaves. Yet they are as proud 
as Lucifer himself, and in virtue ot their freck-. 
led ditch-water faces consider themselves on 
a level with every gentleman in the island.—-| Rew 

asked for a quarter dollar, for less than that 
hey will pot take. Upon her complaining of tack, "o name in repatation stranger 
the expense of candles, and a friend of mine Ceasing to longer. 
asking her why she did not burn oil, as he ——— 

himself did, she answered with a turn of her 
nose, ** I hope Lam too scornful to burn oil.” 


Doctor also threw down his load on the top 
of it, exclauiming—TZhere, d—n you, there’s 
small woud to burn with your log 2”? 


ON PETER BLAST, A CORNISH MINER, 
Ife never was given to swearing or drmking, 
Yet got all his money by damming aud sinking; 
He buried Aimself below all tits site, 
And when dead he was buried up here by his 
wate. 


SELECTIONS 
OF HUMOUR, WIT, SENTIMENT, ae 


> 
a 
* 
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Nor at Home.—A servant being as<xed if. 
his master was at home replied, ** No.” 
“When willhe return?” Oh! when master 
gives orders to say he is not at home we never 
xnow when he will come in.” 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 

This is none other than the christian rule. 
A man of policy is courteous, a proud man is 
haughty, a superficial man is ceremonious, 
but a true Chrisuan is frank, sincere and un- 
affected. He not only does to others what he 
said in his prayer, ‘Lord bless the grand might reasonably expect that they would do 

‘to him, but candidly and justly, and 


council, the Parliament, and grant that they | ) 
may Whang together.’ A country felluw |puts a candid construction upen human con- 
duct. 


standing by, said, ‘Yes, yes, with all my, 
heart, ind the sooner the better; and 1 am 
sure it is the prayer of all good people.” 
‘But friends,” says the parson, “1 dont mean 
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A Scotch parson, in the time of the Rump, 


‘There is nothing so bdastely,’? continued 
'Murpby in his criticism on bad manners, £ so 
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market to supply his wants. 
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unmannerly nor so ridiculous, at the dinner 

table, as to see a man trying till deafen o’body 

wi’ his jabber, while his mouth is so full of 

bafe and potatoes, that he can’t say a word !’ 


Hose’s Tates.—A young lady in England 
being desirous of procuring the novels written 
by the celebrated Scottish poet, James Hogg, 
sent a messenger to a circulating library to 
obtain ‘* Hogg’s Tales.” The servant being 
blessed with a short memory, forgot the title 
of the work, but after recollection, from 
the swinish association, concluded it must be 
*Pig’s Tails.’ The man of books in great 
surprise directed the inquirer to the pork 


A general officer, commanding at Plymouth 
some few years since, once gave strict orders 
to the sentry at the citadel that no one except 
the General’s cow should pass over the grass. 
While this order was in force, lady D. called 
to visit the General’s lady, and, on entering: 
the citadel, was, as usual, about totake a 
short cut across the grass, when to her great 
surprise, she was ordered off by the sentry, 
who said, *‘ You can’t pass there.” ‘* Not 
pass here ?”’ said her Ladyship, ‘* perhaps you 
don’t know who Iam.” ‘‘I neither know nor 
care who you are,” said the soldier, ‘* but I 
know you are not the General’s cow, and no 
one else can pass there.” 


Too civit BY HALF.—A learned Irish Judge, 
among other peculiarities, has a habit of beg- 
ging pardon on every occasion. On his cir- 
cuit a short time since, his favourite expres- 
sion was employed ina singular manner. At 
the close of the Assize, as he was about to 
leave the bench, the officer of the Court re- 
minded him, that he had not passed sentence 
of death on one of the criminals as he had in- 
tended—*“ Dear me!” said his Lordship, “1 
really beg his pardon—bring him in.” 


Arnican Ants.—These insects set forward 
sometimes in such multitudes that the whole 
earth seems to be in motion. A corps of 
them attacked and covered an elephant, 
quietly feeding in a pasture. In eight hours 
nothing was to be seen on the spot but the 
skeleton of that enormous animal, neatly and 
completely picked. The business was done 
and the enemy marched after fresh prey. 
Such power have the smallest creatures acting 
in concert! 


The late Rev. Mr. ——of D , Aberdeen- 
shire, was fond of his friend and bottle ; he 
sacrificed so freely and so often to the jolly 
god, that the Presbytery could no longer 


| 


— 
him before them, that he might answer for his 
conduct. One of his elders, and a constant 
companion of his social hours, was cited as, 
witness against him. ‘* Well John,” said one 
of the Presbytery to the elder, “did you eve, 
see the Rev. Mr. the worse of drink »” 
‘* Weel a’ wat, no, I’ve money time seen him 
the better o’t.” ‘* But did you never see hin 
drunk ?” ** Thats what I’ll ne’er see, for be. 
fore he be half slaken’d I’m ay blin’ fu’.” 


When Stella was extremely ill, her physi. 
cian said to her, ** Madam, you are near the 
bottom of the hill, but we will endeavour to 
get you up again.” She answered, ‘‘ Doctor, 
| fearI shall be out of breath before 1 get up 
to the top.” 


A man may arrive at such power, and be so 
successful in the application of it, as tobe en. 
abled to crush and to overwhelm-all his ene. 
mies. Buta safety, built upon successful ven. 
geance, and éstablished not upon our love, 
but upon our fear, often contains within ‘tself 
the seeds of its own destruction. It is at best 
a joyless and a precarious safety, as sho t-liv- 
ed as that of some conquerors, who have died 
from a pestilence, excited by the dead bodies 
of the vanquished. 


Of all the passions, jealousy is that which 
expects the hardest service, and pays the bit- 
terest wages. Its service is—to watch the 
success Of our enemy ; its wages—to be sure of 
it. 


A young fellow riding down a steep hill, 
and doubting the fout of it was boggish, call- 
ed out to a clown that was ditching, and ask- 
ed him if it was hard atthe bottom? Aye, 
answered the countryman, it is hard enough 
at the bottom, I’ll warrant you. But in half 
a dozen steps the horse sunk up to the sad- 
dle girths,which made the \ oung gallant whip, 
spur, curse and swear. Why, thou lying ras- 
cal, said he to the ditcher, didst thou not tell 
me it was hard at the bottom? Aye, replied 
the other, but you are not half way to the 
bottom yet. 


A PUN—NOT A MISS. 


Matilda, whose charms were beginning to fade, 
A testy old widower seem’d to ujpbraid 
With— pardon me, Sir—but I think to be plain, 
You’ll not do amiss, if you marry again.’ 


The gentleman shrugged up his shoulders and 
said 


[u reply-~‘ "Tis a chance if again I shall wed ; 


this,— 


oycriook such proceedings, and summoned 


If I marry again—it will not be .2 Mies. 


But you need not take pains to convince me 0! 
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| splendor, the sublimest spectacle in creation. 


least out is contemptible. 
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Morning A1n.—The most wholesome 
‘avigorating air of the day is usually at day. 
break. he man who rises at the dawn of 


sumberer. It is the best time for exercise. 
The birds gaily carol, to welcome the rising 
sun and to waken man to industry. The glo- 
rious orb of day is in itself an object of more 
magnificence than the Falls of Niagara or 
Montmorenci, the Peak of Teneriffe or tna. 
Yet how many traverse sea and land to be- 
hold these terrestial objects, while, perhaps, 
they never saw the rising sun in its utmost 


Though a pleader or preacher is hoarse or 
awkward, said Steele, the weight of their 
matter, commands respect and attention ; but 
n theatrical speaking, if the performer is not 
exactly proper and graceful, he is utterly ri- 
diculous. In cases where there is little ex- 
nected but the pleasure of the ears and eyes, 
the least diminution of that pleasure is the 
highest offence. In acting, barely to perform 
the part is not commendable, but to be the 


A gentleman complimenting Madame Den- 
nis on her personation of Zara, was informed 
by the lady, that to act the part a person 
should be young and handsome. ‘ Ah, ma- 
dam,’ replied he, ‘ you are a proof to the con- 
trary,’ 

A young fellow was extolling a lady’s beau- 
ty very highly, and one of his companions al- 
lowed she had beauty, except that she had a 
bad set of teeth—** Very true,” said the first, 
“but she is a fine woman, in spite of her teeth.” 


A witty moralist used to say of taverns, that 
they were places where men sold madness by 
the bottle. 


An attorney, in the country, advertises for 
a young lad that can write a /egible hand, and 
read illegible writings. 
| 
Paradise was lost to Adam, the world to 
Anthony, happiness to women, and honour to 


men, by trifling. 


None are so fond ef secrets, as those who 
do not mean to keep them; such persons co- 
Yet secrets as aspendthrift covets money, for 
the purpose of circulation. 


CLIMAX OF BLUNDERS. 
In the debate on the leather tax, in 1795, 


‘the Irish house of Commons, the Chancel- 


or of the Exchequer, (Sir John Parnell, ) 


samme with great emphasis—* that in the 
prosecution of the present war, every man 
ought to give his dust guinea to protect the 
remainder.” 

Mr. Vaudelure said, that “however that 
might be, the tax on leather would be 
severely felt, by the barefvoted peasantry of Ire- 
land. To which Sir Roach Boyle replied, that 
‘this could be easily remedied, by making 
the under leathers of wood.” 


**T pray to God for you, Sir. Your reasons 
at dinner have been sharp and sententious ; 
pleasant without scurrility ; witty without af- 
fectation; bold without impudency ; learned 
without opinion; and strange without heresy. 
—[Shakspeare—Love’s Labor Lost.” 

Dr. Johnson's Note on the above passage. 


‘*T know not well what degree of respect 
Shakspeare intends to obtain for this Vicar; 
but he has here put into his mouth a finished 
representation of colloquial excellence. It 
would be very difficult to add any thing to 
this character of table-talk; and perhaps all 
the precepts of Castiglione will scarcely be 
found to comprehend a rule for conversation 
so justly delineated, so widely dilated, and so 
nicely limited.” 


Dr. Percy once was unexpectedly called 
upon to preach a charity sermon, and not hay- 
ing time to prepare, engrafted nearly the 
whole of one of Johnson’s Idlers, that happen- 
ed to be to the purpose, into his discourse.— 
The discourse was much admired, and the 
Governors of the charity insisted upon the 
publication of it. In this dilemma he earnest- 
ly entreated Mr. Cradock to call on Johnson 
and state the particulars. He consented, and 
endeavored to introduce the subject with alk 
due solemnity ; but Johnson was highly di- 
verted with the recital, and laughing, said, 
‘*Pray Sir, give my respects to Dr. Percy, 
ana tell him I desire he will do whatever he 
pleases in regard to my J/dler ; it is entirely at 
his service.’’— Cradock’s Memoirs. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The solemn events of the 4th day of July, 
1826, will be a source of admiration to future 
ages, as they have been of mournful astonish- 
ment to the present generation. We know 
not that tears are to be shed over the loss of 
Adams and Jefferson, either on their account, 
or for their country. The highest wishes of 
their hearts they had lived to see consumma- 
ted; the nation had recorded their precepts 
and remembered their examples with those of 
Washington, and, except in the happiness of 


others, they had lived to say, the yearshave 


‘come and the days drawn nigh, in which we 
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have no pleasure.” Pursuing the course of feel-| 
ing which appears to influence every class of 


which constituted the sub-committee from 
that body.—Mr. Jefferson, himself, drew y 


citiz:-1s, we have sketched a few outlines of|'that paper, which declared us a people, a na: 


Mr. Jefferson, whose name is hallowed in the 


tion, and only verbal corrections, it is under. 


hearts of his countrymen, by bis early devo-)stoo, were made by his senior colleague, 


tion to tic cause of his country, his display of Mr Adams. 


vigorous talents, and his personal sacrifices 
for the esiablishment of eur independence. 
Thomas Jefferson, the grandfather of the 
subject of these reinarks, was a native of Vir- 
ginia, who left to his son, Veter Jefferson, a 
valuable estate. Peter Jefferson is known as 
having been one of the Commissioners for de- 
termining the boundary between Virginia and! 
North Carolina, in :ie year 1747. 


THOMAS JEFFE SON, [of whomacorrect 
likeness is herewi'!) presented] was born in! 
Ches‘erfield county, Virginia, on the 2d day of 
Aprii, Old Style, answering to the 15th day 
of April, N.S. 1743. Mr. Jefferson was early 
distinguished for a love of learning anda cor- 
rect iasie—his course of readings was such as 
to give the happiest turn to his naturally vi- 
— conceptions, and he was as remarka- 

le in youth for the facility and excellence 
of his composition, as in riper years he render- 
ed himself, Sy his sound judgment in the 
choice of objects of inquiry and zealous per- 
severance in their purs’, ts. 

He followed his academical studies at the 
College of William and Mary ; where having 
given his attention for a suitable time with 
that de-otion to the cause of learning which 
his riper years have. only strengthened, he at- 
tained the highest honors of his Alma Mater, 
and entered immediately on the study of the 
law, under the celebrated George Wythe, 
Chancellor of Virginia. The extensive patri- 
monial u.heritance of Mr. Jefferson, rendered 
it unnecessary for him to pursue his profession 


| Of the value of that declaration 
to us, and of its effect upon almost every 


(Chrisiian nation under Heaven, ‘t is foreign 


from our present purpose to speak, those 
things belong to the historian, | 

During a part of the years 1777, 8, and 9, 
Mr. Jefferson was employed, in conjunction 
with Wythe and Pendleton, in a revision of 
the laws of Virginia, and reducing to order, the 
confusion which had arisen between the en. 
actments of the State Legislature, and the 
voluminous codes and decisions of the parent 
government. 


In 1779, Mr. Jefferson succeeded Patrick 
Henry as Governor of his native State. His 
discharge of the duties of that office was ac- 
ceptable to the people. In 1781, he appear- 
‘ed as the author of ‘‘ the Notes on Virginia,” 
a work of much celebrity. He was a member 
of Congress in 1782, at which time Virginia 
was preparing her constitution, of which he 
furnished te preamble, the constitution itself 
having been produced by George Mason. Mr. 
Jefferson was in 1784, connected with Doctor 
Franklin and Mr. Adams in an important mis- 
ision to Europe to conclude treaties of Peace 
and Commerce, between this country and the 
different powers of the continent. 

On returning home in 1789, he was made 
Secretary of State by Washington. In 1797, 
Mr. Jefferson was elected Vice President of 
the United States. As the presiding officer 
of the Senate, he added to the fame he had 
already acquired ; and his manual of Parlia- 
mentary duties, composed at that period, is at 


asa means of ga.n, we accordingly find him, 
before his twenty-fifth year, an active member 
of the Legislature of his own State; where 
his vivid conceptions, active habits. and facili- 
ty to business recommended him to the ob- 
serving as one fitted to the exige:cies of the 


this time the “vade mecum” of Legislative 
officers. Mr. Jefferson was, at the second 
election from Washington’s resignation, agail 
a candidate for the office of President, as he 
had been in opposition to Mr. Adams four 
years previously. On this occasion, ‘ir. Jef- 


times. After preparing several papers of a, ferson obtained a majority of four votes, and 


public nature, Mr. Jefferson was translated'|was proclaimed the third President of the Unt 


from the hall of the Legislature of Virginia, ted States. Whatever may be the opinions of 
to the inemorable Colonial Congress in Phila- politicians as to the merit of Mr. Jefferson's 
delphia: here those qualificet:ons and talents administration generally, and many important 
for business, that distinguished bim in earler! measures of it have not been reconciled to 
scenes, commended him to the special notice, ithe views of all, it is conceded, we believe, 
of his eld-rs, and he was called upon to aint by the country generally, that the purc'iase 


in the production of numerous panets to! 


of Louisi:ns and its being made to form ai 


which rapiliy and neatcess of composition||integral part of our country, was judicious 


were necessary. 


‘and highly serviceable to the nation. Mr. 


To these circumstances, in connexion with Jefterson, in 1804, was a second time made 
his known patriotism and ardent devotion to: president of the United States. 
the cause of independence, was he iniehted| When Mr.Jefferson retired from the hig’! du: 
for an pornt.) cnt te the core mittee for draft- of Clicf Magistrate of our Nation, “ full of 
ing a declaratiur of Independence, and sub- years and of honours,” he gave himself up 
sequeutly for being detailed as one of the two||to the indulgence and furtherance of view’ 
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; dents—we say conscious, because a man of: 
| doubted that a debt so easily discharged would 


| obligations. | 


| §Teatness, and the amount of services which | 
may have performed for his countrv.. 
| Something like this we proposed to ourselves 


% the two administrations of these great men, 
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that had long occupied his mind —the ager oe 


of the literary character of Virginia. 
College of William & Mary, whether from: 
local situation or want of funds, was not what. 
the refined mind of Jefferson desired in a state, 
Colleve; he therefore employed the leisure 


which an absence from public dutics allowed, |/ 


in drawing attention to the establishment of a) 
University, and conciliating the opinions of in-; 
fuential individuals towards such an institu-. 
tion. All the time, therefore, that the press-' 


and as it is not wit)in our province to enter 
‘upon any discussion that would involve ques- 
tions upon mooted points of national p< litics, 
and in an especial manner, those relative to 
times of high party excitement, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with mere genera! observations, 
In entering upon the theatre of lfe Mr. 
Adams had to labour to obtuii subsistence ; 
(Mr. Jefferson inherited from ‘is father a very 
large estate—while Mr Adams’ situation zave 
him a better opportunity of mingling with 


ing calls of hospitality allowed, he gave tothe \the active parts of society, Mr. Jeffer-on’s 


College, and having gained trom the Vir-: 
ginia Legis!ature a pledge of the demand of| 
that state upon the general government to- 
wards the funds of the University, the monies. 
thus claimed was promptly granted by Con-' 
gress, and Mr. Jefferson was placed at once: 
in the fruition of his hopes. 


Mr. J-fferson was immediately made Rec- 
tor of the Virginia University, the child of his. 
own efforts, and he lived long enough to see 
that all the good which he had promised to 
the state from the school, was in the full 
course of being realized. 

We stop not to sum up the amount of bene- 
fits conferred by the author of the declaration of 
Independence, upon the country at large, and 
particularly upon Virginia. To his labours was 
his native state indebted for the amelioration: 
of her code of laws, which by allowing en- 
tails and primogeniture, admitted aristocracy— 
he laboured ardently and successfully against | 
the established religion. All this, with his. 
manifold services, will be duly remembered 
and properly recorded by the historian of our 
country and his biographer. 


Mr. Jefferson died at his residence in Mon- 
ticello, Virginia, possessing his faculiies to the 
last moment, and having his latest hours gild- 
ed by the sunshine of patriotic benevolence—' 
he died, indeed, poor, as the world reckons 
wealth; but he left thi: life sensible that the: 


good wishes of all America and thousands in| 


leisure afforded opportunity for increasing 
his literary attainments. Mr. Adams practised 


much atthe bar. Mr. Jefferson applied close- 


ly to the studies of the closet—herce, the 
jatter had an astonishing facility in composing 
important papers, and the former wus always 
realy to defend them by arguments. Mr. 
Adams was older by nearly eight years than 
Mr. Jefferson, his acquaintance therefore with 
men Was superior to that of him who was as- 
‘sociated with him in almost every important 
act of the infant states. 


As candidates of different parties, Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Mr. Adams may be considered as op- 
‘ponents, at least as rivals--their views of par- 
‘ticular parts of our national policy were cer- 
tainly at variance; and Mr. Adams having been 
‘defeated by the success of his rival in 1800, it 
is not strange that the idea should long lave 
existed, that these zealous architects in our 
country’s erection, entertained towards each 
other personal hostility, Subsequent events 
have fortunately proved to tie contrary ; they 
have showed that the violence of partizans 
did not extend to the leaders; and while rash 
and misguided men were attempting to keep 
alive dissentions and strife by the power of 
their names, they themselves were exc'.ang- 


‘ing, at every opportunity, felicitations ou cach 


others’ happiness, and mutually wishing peace 
and long life. 


The difference in point of character, be- 


the other hemisphere, who knew his worth, |tween Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson was une 


were exercised in his behalf—he died con-: 
sponsibilities to his creditors and depen- 
his greatness of mind would not su:ely have! 


be neglected by a nation owing him so many 

The astonishing coincidence in the death of 
Mr. Adams and Mr Jefferson, will naturally 
lead many to an examination of their relative 


—_ 


On arriving at this stage of the present article, 
bu as we have already observed, public 
pinion has not decided upon the measures 


doubtedly great, yet not of that kind to ren- 
| Scious that his country would assume his re- |der it impossible that both misht be equally 


servicuble to their counury in the discharge 
even of the same duties—and while we see 
them so frequently ussuciated in” preducing 
events of signal importance, laboring with the 
same spirit of patriotism in the heat and bur- 
then of their country’s troubies, sharing its 
highest honors, contemp‘ating and enjoy.ng, 
at the same time, its noonday happiness, 
breathing simultancously their last prayers 
for its greatness, rising in the hght of one 
day’s sun to an enjoyment of ngoer felicisies, 
it is almost impossible to forbcar exclaiming 
in the language of the admiru-g ant ning 
Israelite— they were lov-ly and pleasant, in 
their lives (and in their deaths) they were not 


divided.” 
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Of all the arts that Greece or Rome refined, 
And raised from earth the heaven-directed mind, 
Celestial poesy was first and best, 

The nerve, the soul, the parent of the rest. 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
THE RAINBOW. 


. The evening was glorious, and light through the 


trees 
Play’d in sunshine, the rain drops, the birds and 
the breeze ; 
The landseape, outstretching, in loveliness lay 
On the lap of the year in the beauty of May. 


For the queen of the spring, as she passed down 
the vale, 


Left her robe on thetrees, and her breath on the 


ale ; 
And the smile of her promise gave joy to the 
hours, 


And flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and 
flowers, 


The skies like a banner in sunset unroll’d, 

O’er the west threw their splendor of azure and 
gold; 

But one cloud at a distance rose dense, and in- 
creas’d, 


"Till its margin of black touched the zenith and 


east. 


We gaz’d on these scenes, while around us they 
glow’d, 


When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud ; 


*T was not like the sun ; as at mid day we view, 


Nor the moon, that rolls lightly thro’ starlight 


blue. 

Like a spirit it came in the van of a storm, 
form ; 

For it look’d not severe, like an angel of wrath, 
path, 

In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood, 
wood ; 
bright, 

As conscious they gave and afforded delight. 


*T was the bow of Omnipotence bent in his hand, 
Whose grasp at creation the universe spann’d ; 
“T'was the presence of God, ina symbol sublime, 


And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful 


Not dreadful as when in a whirlwind he pleads, 

When storms are his chariot, and lightning jj; 
steeds ; 

The black cloud of vengeance his banner unfyr}. 


ed 
And thunder his voice toa guilt-stricken world; 


In the breath of his presence, when thousands ex. 
pire | 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 
And the sword and the plague-spot with death 
strew the plain, 

And =e and wolves are the graves of tlic 
slain. 


Not such was that rainbow, that beautiful one ' 

Whose arch was refraction, its key stone—the 
sun ; 

A pavillion it seemed, with a Deity graced, 

And justice and merey met there and embraecd. 


Awhile,and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 
Like Love o’er a death couch, or hope o’er the 
tomb ; 

Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly re. 
tired, 


As Love had just vanished, or hope had expired. 


I gazed not alone on the source of my song; 

To all who beheld it these verses belong ; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord! 
Each full heart expanded, grew warm and adored. 


Like a visit—the converse of friends—or a day, 
That bow from my sight pass’d forever away, 
Like that visit, that converse, that day, to my 
heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 


Tis a picture in memory, distinctly defined, 
With the strong and imperishing colors of mind , 
A part of my being beyond my control, 
Beheld on the cloud, and transcribed on my sou! 
THE WRECK OF LOVE. 
Love’s barque was launched on raptures tide, 
In beauty’s sunniest day ; 
And fearless on, in conscious pride, 
She ploughed her joyous way ; 
The breeze of bliss her snowy sails 
All soft and silent swelled ; 
O’er dimpled seas, with gentlest gales, 
Her careless course she held. 


the helm ;—his wild 

he pilot, pleasure gave, 

The barque to steer to fairy lands, 
Where wisdom’s folly’s slave. 


But its garments of brightness illum’d its dark 


O’er the river, the village, the field and the 
And river, field, village, and woodland grew 


And o’er the glassy surtace now 
With heedless haste she flies, 

While hope sits smiling on the brow, 
At hood-winked wisdom’s eyes. 


But hark ! along the deep has sped 
The hollowed dirge of wo; 
the helm—and hope has fled— 
ale pleasure shrinks below. 
Where art thou love ’—The billows roar 
About thy vessel’s deck; 
Love wakes upon distraction’s shore— 


His yow trom the flood to the exit of time; 


Shame’s vortex ’gulfs the wreck. . 
BOSTON BARD’ 
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IRELAND. 


Answer to a geographical question importing what is) 


ireland ? And on his circling foes around 
o'er the glad surge of Neptune’s blue domain, | He cast a look of scorn. 
Cradled on rocks, proud Ireland rears her plain, He bent his arms upon his breast, 
Moss-crested tow’r of ocean’s wizard scene, Unwavering was hie eye ; 
Her landscape wakes, enrob’d in fragrant Disdain his noble features swelled— 


een ; 
Her venient hills and flow’ry vallies rise, 
Beneath the fresh umbrella of the skies, 


Where seasons strew their gifts with lavish TO EDWIN FORREST. 


hand, 
On Erin, second Eden’s bounteous land— 
A Rome, in Bards; a Sicily, in Fleece ; 
in Metals, a Peru; in Books, a Greece ; 
Great by the Falchion, greater by the Pen, 
And rich beyond comparison in men. | 


Surcharg’d with fruit, her wildest forest nods, 


Her springs present a beverage fit for gods, 


Her heavens weep spices from their gorgeous | jke (« ilight music o’er the troubled sea ;— 


store, 
Her golden bowels teem with yellow ore. 


Gay Nature’s form luxuriates, where she yields And the fair casket had not yet revealed 


The shadowy scene of Ceres’ yellow fields, 
And ranks of fiowrets in the valley rise, 


Where Zephyr loves to breathe his am’rous ! he promised glories of thy youth unfold, 


sighs. 


Pale evening, when she leaves their pallet 


dear, | 
Sheds, as she flits away, a parting tear; 


Ev’n night’s charmed shade treads lightly o’er Now breathes the sorrows of the injured Moor— 


the sod, 
Che masterpiece of Nature and of God. 
JERNUS. 
\ 
UNCAS, 
“ Mohican thou diest.”—Last of the Mohicans. 


Behold the warrior, as he stands 
Fearless—his bosom firm ; 

His piercing eye his foes doth sean, 
His soul, their threats doth spurn. 


‘* Mohican, thou diest !” then cried 
The Huron—tierce and wild— 

Think’st thou a warrior fears to die ! 
Replied the Serpent’s child. 


Muron, I spurn thy threats and thee, 
Uncas fears not to die ; 

¥Jneas thy Brothers oft has slain, 
Uncas doth thee dety. 


The Huron’s bosom burned with rage, 
His eye-balls flash’d with fire— 
Which on the noble Mohican 
He bent, with savage ire. 


Soon shall the tortures rend thy limbs, 
The stake thy bosom gore— 

Then shall thy quivering lips declare 
The fear thou felt’st befare. 


Huron, I seorn thy coward band, 
Mohican knows no fear; 

Come, ply thy tortures now, he cries, 
Uncas shall shed no tear. 


Then firm the proud Mohican stood, 
Erect his god-like form ; 


Uncas feared not todie. OCTAVIAN. 


Child of the Drama ! hail !—all hail to thee, 
jhe youthful favorite of melpomene— 

Upon the circle of whose infant brow, , 
She placed the wreath that blooms upon it now. 
Some years have passed since first [knew to tie 
‘Within the radiance of thy beaming eye, 

And heard that voice, whieh now has learned to roll 
In floods of senderness upon the soul, 
Pour torth its tones of boyish melody, 


While yet the blush that dwelt upon thy eheek 
Wasdike the sun-tint on some snowy peak, 


‘The mental treasures which itthen cone ea 
But now, arrived at manhood, we behold 


/ And see thy lately almost unknown name 
\Mouarting with rapid strides the hill of fame ;— 
Or rather urging a refulgent flight, 

‘All eagle-like, to besk in mid-day light. 

‘The voice that once in Norval could allure, 


Or learns in Rolla’s heart-wrung grief to swell, 
Or speaks, with patriot heat, the soul of Tell ; 
Or shrieks the terrors of Earl Osmond’s fear, 
Or plaintive, mourns the ‘ ouce loved friend” of 
| Pierre. 
‘The muse, while thus she greetsthee, fain would say 
May Virtue’s star still guide thy radiant way; 
Be thine the care by her advice to run, 
And shun those errors which have oft undone 
Many, who otherwise might long have been 
the grace of public and of private scene. 
Long may’st thou be the pride of this our age, 
Admired when on, beloved when off the stage. 
RAVENSWOOL. 
| 4 SONG. 


A lonely Arab maid, 

The Desert’s simple child, 
Wnskill’d in arts by which, ’tis said, 
H Man’s love may be beguil’d. 
Like some unprotected flower am I, 

Upon a river flung, 

) To float a little hour, then die 
Unheeded, as I sprung. 


| But if thy friendly hand 
Should lift me from the tide, 
And bear me to some distant land, 
To bloom thy bosom’s pride, 
O, sooner from this darling rose 
The nightingale shall roam, 
Than I disturb that heart’s 
Which love hath made my home 
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Hew sweet to muse on years gone by, 
On youthful days, 
When ev’ry scene unclouded lie, 
Betore the young and ardent eye, 
And fed its strict admiring gaze. 


When sadness never o’er the heart, 
tiad spread its wings, 

Nor Envy’s rank envenom’d dart, 

Had there infix’d a galling smart, 
And made it swell in murmuriags. 


A rav of joy will gleam awhile,. 
When such a thought 
Expands the breast ; and then we smile 
As sports and pleasures infantile 
Before the harassed mind are brought. 


We feel as tho’ we were again 
Both young and gay, 
And for awhile forget our pain, 
When Fancy, heedless of the rein, 
Recalls each pleasant, happy day. 


CIRBX. 
TO ONE WHO MEDITATED SUICIDE. 


Thou wretch, whom anguish wastes away, 
Whose sallow cheek is token 

That angel-peace makes not her stay 
With thee, the lost and broken ; 

Thou shudd’rest at the many pangs 

That weary ones inherit; 

Misery with relentless fangs 

Hath fasten’d on thy spirit. 


‘Too weak to bear the petty strife 

And vanquish by enduring, 

Wilt thou, a reereant, rush from life, 
Remorse, unknown, ensuring? 

The secret strings that have their birth 
In kindness, wilt thou sever, 

And snap the cords that link to earth, 
Ave, rudely and forever! 


And, rash one ! darest thou deface 
His tabernacle given ; 

Whereon is left the matchless grace, 
The dignity of heaven; 

Exist not ties to bind thee still 

To those of thy own nature ? 
imperious duties to fulfil 

Unto thy great Creator ? 


Bethink thee! is there not a heart 
Whose pulse to thine is beating, 

And dost thou pot possess a part 

in childhood’: guileless greeting ? 

Stay thee ! a soothing hand is near 

To dry the tear that’s stealing: 

And hope, the bright enchantress here, 
fer rainbow is revealing. 


Tis sad, in sorrow’s bitter doom 
This gay, cold world to cumber ; 
Yet who within the sullen tomb, 
Uneall’d, would seek a slumber ! 

O, Thon, the framer of my lot, 
Who gav’st and who has taken; 

J)o this and more, but leave me not 


Thus hopelessly forsaken, &  * 


WOMAN. 


Woman! thou best and purest gift to Man, 
Forim’d by the Eternal from celestial mould, 
Thoa wert angelic ere our race began, 
And dwelt obedient in the heaveuly fold; 
\t his behest, thy native pity felt, 
The weakness of creation’s boasted. lord, 
And left the skies, to ease his load of guilt, 
And share the wretchedness that ov him pour’) 


Thy love, thy guileless love, was given to bless, 
And wind its balm into his rugged soul, 
In all the majesty of loveliness, 
Thou canst alone, his will and wish, controul; 
Thy kindliest office is to soothe the heart, 
To heal with the soft magic of thy eye, 
Thy innocence and truth to thee impart, 
n angel’s smile, in scenes of misery. 


Thy piety is pure as heaven’s own flame, 
nd in true fervour soars unto the skies; 

While selfish man pursues the bubble fame, 

Unknown, thy charitable deeds arise ; 
Devotion ever found an advoeate, 

From mean hypocrisy and cavil free, 
Humanity is in thy breast innate, 

And owes its benefits alone to thee. 


Dare we aspire beyond so bright a boon 
Which heaven has granted for our solace here, 
Or seek tor fame that vanishes so soon, 
And quickly leaves our expectations drear, 
When woman’s smile repays each anxious thought 
And turns to joy, the bitter cup of woe ; 
An angel with eternal goodness fraught, 
Who came to cheer man’s gloomy lot below. 
ORASMYN 
*ABISBAL’S INVOCATION. 
Haste, foes of my couniry! to battle advanee, 
To their prey loose the war-dogs of rapine again ; 
Let the fleur de lis symbol of slavery and France, 
The flag of the tyrant, wave proudly o’er Spain! 


Nay. cease not your curses on him that once led 
Your forces, Castilians! to vanquish or fall; 

Who tought for his birthright, his kindred, yet fled 
From the shrine of his worship at treachery’s call. 


Good God! what is country or kindred to him 

Who laughs at the birthright by villainy sold? 
Hence, Honour! the light that plays o'er thee is dim, 
Eclipsed by the lustre of royalty’s gold. 


O, it glads me when vengeance falls ripe on the fools 
Who to anarchy yield the just rights of the crown; 
Base plebians! they reck not themselves are but tools 
Which the foot of the strong shall to dust trample dows 


Advance, Angouleme! and deep, deep to its hilt, 


In the heart of the generous bury thy steel; 
Nay, start not, e’en murder is reft of its ile, 
When the hell brooded act is for monar y’s weal. 


Thou Genius of Slavery! with pestilent breath— 

Thou nightangel! compass their armies about ; 

That which have pierc’d Gallia’s eagle t 
eath, 

At the lily of Bourbon may fear to flash out. 


Shout. shout Imperator! Magnanimous Czar! 

Protector of nations! thy triumph’s complete, 

Or shall be, when poo is the Patriot’s star, 

When the last pulse of Liberty ceases to beat. y. x, 
xX. Y. 


* The Spanish General, infamous for his treason, 
jduring the invasion of Spain by the armies of Lou! 


XVIII. im 1823, 
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THE BRIDE. 


I saw her on the bridal day, 
In blushing beauty blest, 
Smiles o’er her lips were seen to play, 
Like gilded gleams ut dawn of day, 
The fairest of the guest ; 
Her cherry cheek and azure eye, 
Rival’d the rose-bud and the sky ; 
Her undulating ringlets roll’d, 
O’er beds of snow like waves of gold ; 
And now a sigh broke trom her breast, 
Like billows rise and roll to rest ; 
And now a tear stole from her eye, 
And mingled with her softer sigh ; 
Now wish’d it not, now wish’d it here, 
And blush’d to think the hour so near; 
Then silent sat and nothing said, 
ln noble negligence array ’d. 


[saw her to the altar led, 
But ah, no lover came, 
From blasted beauty far he fled, 
And strew’d with thorns the rosy bed— 
The bridal night was shame. 
The blush that ting’d her beauteous face, 
The smile that shed the shadowy grace, 
The rosy cheek and radiant eye, 
That rival’d roses and the sky, 
Have perish’d; and those golden gleams, 
But serv’d to haunt the mauaniac’s dreams; 
Those undulating locks that roll’d, 
O’er breasts of snow like waving gold, 
Have wildly floated on the wind, 
In triamph o’cr a maiden’s mind; 
The crystal cascade ot her tears, 
Has roll’d to rest with sighs and fears ; 
Those ruby lips of ripening bue, 
Have breath’d the ling’: ing last adicu ; 
Aud now she sleeps in yonder grave, 
Where sofily steals the winding wave. 


MILFORD BARD. 


imitated from Hamlet. Prince of Denmark, one of the 
noblest tragedies of the immortal Shakspeare. -- Act 
id, Se. Ist. 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


To Marry, or not to marry? That is the question 


: Whether ’tis nobler in the toind to suffer 


Fle sullen silence of these cobweb rooms, 

Or seek in festive halls some cheerful Dame, 
And, by uniting, end it. To live alone— 

No more ! and by marrying, say we end 

The heart-ache, and those throes and make-shifts 
Bachelors are heirs to: ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to he wish’d. 


To marry—to live in peace— 

Perchance in war: aye, there’s the rub ; 

For in the marriage state what ills may come 
When we have shuffled off our liberty, 

Alust give us pause: There’s the respect 

That makes us dread the bonds of wediock; 
For who could bear the noise of scolding wives, 
The fits of spleen, th’ extravagance of dress, 
The thirst for plays, for concerts, and for balls ; 
lhe insolence of servants, and the spurns 

Phat patient husbands from their consorts take, 
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When he himself might his quietus gain, 

By living single. 

Who would wish to bear 

The jeering name of Bachelor; 

But that the dread of something after marriage, 
Ah, the vast expenditure of income 
‘he tongue can scarcely tell) puzzles the will, 


And makes us rather choose the single life, 


Vhan go to gaol for debts we know not of ! 
F.conomy thus makes Bachelors of us still, 
And tius our melancholy resolution 

[s still increased upon more various thoughts. 


ODE. 
OH, LIFE! 


What art thou! but a tender flower 
‘That morning views in beauty, blooming fair, 
Which bending, withers with the evening shower, 
And wastes its loveliness “* on desert air.” 


Thy pleasures ? fleeting like thyself—a light 
‘That beams more surely to betray, 
Thy bowers, deck'd with flowers, fair and bright, 
But in each rose-bed, hidden serpents lay, 
This shadow of existence to destroy ; 
Oli! it is false to say that life has joy. 
Smiles, it is true, may beam, 
But ah! they are of momentary gleam, 
That fly too soon, like sunny rays, 
Which shine thio’ clouds on gloomy days. 


But joy! where is it? pleasure’s bowers, 
Though brilliant and adorned with flowers, 
Possess it not—I sought it there, 
She phantom grasp'd, and found—despair. 
Awhile my tears ceas’d there to flow, 
Of momentary death my woe : 
A bright eyed nymph entwin’d a wreath, 
Of ev’ry flowret of the heath, 

And plac’d it on my brow of care— 
And did it case the burning pain, 

That madness rous’d? ah! no, for there 
A secret adder stung the brain: 

And woe returned—I found deceit 

Dwelt e’en in pleasure’s bright retreat. 


Life ! ig | thou'rt “a fleeting show,” 
At times thy sea will calmly flow ; 

But ‘neath its surface. rocks are there, 
On which thy barque is often driven ; 

And then to deep and dark despair, 
Man made to mourn, fore’er is given. 


But there’s a light that breaks the gloom 
Which gathers round my soul,—’us pure ; 
Not meteor like, that flitters round 
Pleasur-’s unhallow’d fairy ground, 
But one serene, that will endure; 
It soothes the hardness of the doom, 
Which fix’d that “man from woman born,” 
Was made in weariness to mourn. 
An angel voice! whose meledy, 
Gives to the heart serenity ; 
An angel form, whose caim kind eye, 
With pity beaming, now appears, 


At whose approach our scrrows fly, 
Whose voice the woe-worn bosom cheers. 


It is Religion! heavenly maid, 
‘Yho’ mild thy precepts they upbraid 
Presumpiuous man, who dares repine 
At the decrees of GOD divine: 
Tho’ Aere the flower of life will die, 
And man on earth will find joy, never, 
In loveliness ‘twill bloom on high, 


And brightly flourish there forever. SELIM. 
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THE CASKET. 


SOLUTIONS TO NO. 7. 


OF THE RERUSES. 
1, Errmanonpas. 2. SELIM. 
4. Even. 


3. Byron. 


OF THE ENIGMAS. 
1. Mos-lem. Cow. Moscow.—2. Wew-ton. 
Newton,—3. Gold-smith. Gotosmita.—4. 
ri-col, Apricot.—5. Van Sully, Surrivax.— 
6. The letter A.. 


> ‘os 


OF THE CONUNDRUMS., 

1. The name of a weapon is durt you will see, 

Now three fourths of which d-a-r will be ; 

‘Take two thirds then of duy and transpose 
the same, 

Connect it with dar, and Dar-by is the name. 


2d. That which doth begin and form part of 
the name, 

Is the animal Cow you will see, 

And three fifths of Per-ry, (who fought on 
Champlain) 

Added to it then Cow-per ’twill be. 


And the vowal I’ve got, a’s the letter ; | 
‘Take the half of the first, a, and again if vou) 

please, | 
Half of Turet, will make it Dec-a-tur. 


4. For Master, Bos’s the other name, 
To think, Sirs, I’m inclin’d, 
And twenty hundred weight’s a Zon; 
Then Bos-ton you will tind. 
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_ >. An eastern beast of burden Sirs, the hump- 
back’d Camel is, 

And three fifths of it, if Iam right, c-a-m 
will be; | 

Now aden you know’s the place where wild. 
beasts take their ease, | 

So add the two together, and then Ca 
you will see. 
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6. We all know that Jone and solitary ’re the 


same, | 
And the Mustachiod Spaniard tacks don to his 


name : 

‘Take three fourths of lone, add don, and you?ll 
see 

A great city of England, and Lon-don twill be. 


OF THE PUZZLES. 


presents an useful but poor portion of the 
human family—Poels. My two first compose 
what is found in Italy—the Po. I am compris- 
ed of all metals as well as earth—Pots. 1 am 
a part of the human frame—the Joe. Every 
little boy would want one—a Tup. I ama 
detestable member of society—a Sot. 1 am, 
an indispensable appendage to all dwelling- 
houses— Step, I am part of an ingenious 
piece of mechanism— ost, 1am a Latin con- 
junction— Lt. | 
Iam aword of five letters, and am much 


3, A correspondent of yours Dan “ Decius’’ is, | 


Iam a word of five letters; my whole re-)) 


used in schgols and academies—Slate. | am 
what a certain would. be-great statesman fre, 
quently called for during a speech he lately 
made— le. I ama very useful and refresh. 
ing beverage—Tea. 1 am found ina tow 
not many miles from Boston—Chel-sea. | am 
frequently applied to gentlemen’s country 
residences—Seal. I am what many school. 
boys generally are--date. Without my aid 
many people would go barefoot—Lust. Lam 
what many rogues are punished for—Steal-ing 
1 am an indispensable article of cookery— 


Salt. 
P H ™ 
GF ™ 
If folded it’ will be RUM—and when un. 
folded it becomes the greatest mystery. 


A REBUS. 


Take the wife of [ago, and place her before 

Tie spouse of the luckless, yet kind hearted 
Moor; 

The clerk of Sir Edward, who pry’d in the ches, 

And the villain who made great Othello unblest: 

‘ihe wite of Gratiano, Bassanio’s friend, 

And she whom Octavian possessed in the end, 

The lady whom Hamlet, in phrenzy, drove mad, 

And the name of the man who, poor Cassio way 
laid ; 

Take the heroine of Shakspeare’s beautiful play ; 

“ As you like it,” and also the queen, by the way 

Whose daughter crook’d Richard wish’d kindly 
to wed, 

Tho’ she was not willing to trouble his bed; 

o the partner of Valentine, and last of them 

The misanthrope who erst liv’d within Athen’s 
wall. 

Now arrange the mnitials of every name, 

Aud you have « tragedian of no common fame; 

Benificent Nature has lavish’d her store, 

And Genius illumines lis pathway betore ; 

Like the first dazzling rays of a permanent star, 

His mind shews the beams of its splendour afar, 

And promises kindly, what yet it may be, 

The first in the firmament, radiant and tree; 

With action majestic, and dignified mien, 

tle is lost in the hero of each passing scene, 

May long he continue ali hearts to engage; 

And live for his country, the pride of our stage. 


] 
CHARADES. 
1. My first casts a shade over the face of na- 
ture, my second is an accommodation to tra- 
vellers, my third is-a sailor’s dread, and my 
whole is the name of a bird. 

2. My first is used by ladies and gentlemen 
in riding, my second is a merchant unable to 
pay his debts, my third is a valuable instru- 
ment of writing, and my whole is the name 0! 
a bird. | 
| 3. My first is a large expanse of water, My 
second is an animal that runs at liberty, an 


my whole is an inhabitant of my first. 
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